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^Break'a 



Broivnin^! 


Opening the breach is a must when inspecting double guns . . . 
it quickly separates the real champions. 

Release the hammers, then “Break” a Browning! You’ll sense 
the rare quality as this one effortless motion cocks the hammers 
and automatically ejects only the fired shells. You’ll hear the 
smooth, positive click that signifies finely polished steel parts, 
precisely hand-fitted to hairline tolerance. Inspect the painstaking 
attention to every detail . . . from the smallest part, to the 
Superposed’s meticulously hand-engraved receiver, or its hand- 
checkered and finished select walnut stock. 


This is old world craftsmanship at its very best . . . such gun 
making perfection that your new Superposed is fully guaranteed for 
as long as you own it, even for your lifetime. 

You receive a personalized, gold 
embossed plastic, lifetime guarantee card. 


59 models in over 400 diflercni specifications. 

For Hunting. Trap, and Skeet. 

Gauges 12. 20. 28, .410 and 12 & 20 in 3” Magnum. 
Five grades in all barrel lengths and choke combinations. 
Plus SEW ‘‘Super Tube” Inserts for the 12 gauge 
in 20, 28. and .410. 


■log I 


Browning 


Complete information and illustrations on all 


Writ* lof 1 Browning guns and accessories, plus special 

' ' chapters containii^ practical shooting information. 


Orade I 


From $375 


Prico »ubjr« to change without noliro. 


Browning Arms Co. Dept. St. Louis, Missouri 63103 
— in CANADA' Bruwnins of Canada. Drpl.700. P.C) &qic 99t . Monireat 9. P Q. 




The worry-free luxury of the General Dual 90 surrounds 
you with safety. There's the unsurpassed blowout protection 
of Nygen cord (over a mile of this super-strong cord 
reinforces this tire like flexible armor), This remarkable tire 
seals punctures asyou drive ! 

The puncture-sealing General Dual 90~takes care of itself. . .and you! 

Dual 90's new continental tread design takes corners 
better, easier-'keepsyou in control. And General's 
long-wearing Duragen rubber delivers more mileage than 
ever before. For priceless peace of mind, your General 
Tire Specialist is the man to see, 
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Sports Illustrated, published 
weekly by Time Inc., 540 N, .Michi- 
sen Ave.. Chicago. 111.6061 1. except 
one issue at year end. Second*class 
postage paid at Chicago, III, and 
at adclilional mailing oilices. Au> 
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editions. Additional pages of sepa- 
rate editions numbered or allowed 
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tan, GI-G2i extended midwcsiern, 
CI-02; western. WI-W8; extend- 
ed western. Wt-Wg. G UG2. 
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Next week 

THE PRO FOOTBALL ISSUE: 
The game is bigger than ever, 
and the price of membership is 
going up. The NFL has admit- 
ted Atlanta for S9 million, the 
AFL has accepted Miami for 
$7.5 million. But amid the plen- 
ty there is a shortage of prime 
quarterbacks. Tex Manic tells 
how Coach Norman Van 
Brocklin'syoung Vikings might 
surprise Green Bay in the West 
and. with MortonSharnik, 
scouts all the NFL clubs in a 
special section illustrated with 
color photographs of the stars. 
Edwin Shrakc analyzes the 
AFL teams. George Flimpton, 
who has pledged allegiance to 
the Detroit Lions, writes of the 
superfan’s fearful joys. Plus 
the weekly news and features. 


PERMisstns IS strictly prohibited 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



Whenever a byline story appears in 
Sp(jris iLLL'STRATri) >ou Can be fairly 
certain that the writer has had a hectic 
week getting it there — researching, in- 
terviewing. observing, writing, some- 
times rewriting. Occasionally a writer 
will have two stories in the same issue, 
one written in. say. Alaska and the 
other, possibly, in Key West. Staff 
Writer Jack Mann finds himself in that 
position this week. The long feature 
story on Jockey Johnny Sellers (/jj/av 
22) took him to Saratoga in upstate 
New York; the other one, which has 
to do w ilh the Milwaukee Braves’ rath- 
er lonely fight for the National League 
pennant 18). required his pres- 

ence in Wisconsin, 

But don’t worry loo much about 
Mann's apparently wild travel-and- 
wriling schedule. The Sellers story was 
written three weeks ago and was held 
for this issue to coincide with the end 
of the Saratoga meeting; Jack’s efforts 
this week were confined strictly to Mil- 
waukee. 

Furthermore, taking on se\ eral thou- 
sand miles at a gulp and then writing 
under a tight time schedule is old stulV 
for Mann, fhe night before the Great 



JACK MANN: -‘A RCPOnTCR FINDS OUT" 


Bat Incident in San Francisco. Mann 
had filed a story to us on the National 
League pennant race. When Juan Ma- 
richal laid his bat along John Rose- 
boro’s scalp Mann phoned us from the 
ball park, jettisoned his lirst story and 
ripped off a lively new one that made 
it under our deadline barrier with time 
to spare. 

Jack was a writer and then sports 
editor for Long Island's highly success- 
ful for years before going to 

the Oi’troif rrcc Fnws and. later, the 
.Vt'if Yiirk Hcnild Trihiim-. .At the Trth- 
i/iu' he became recognized as one of the 
most astute racing writers in the coun- 
try. which is especially intriguing Ivc- 
cause before he joined the Trib Mann 
had seen exactly one fiat race in his life 
—at Belmont Park, where he went to 
see a horse called Mann Jack run. Mann 
Jack lost. With that racing background 
and an almost total ignorance of the 
dirt’crence between fetlock and a walk- 
ing ring, he conquered the job. Mann 
says. "I had to practice what I had 
preached. Reporters aren't supposed to 
know things, They’re supposed to find 
out.” He shied away from the press 
box and the reams of publicity hand- 
outs and instead wandered around the 
paddock, the jix'kcys’ room and the 
barn area, picking up the anecdotes, 
the idle chatter, the tidbits that give 
life to racing and, for that matter, to 
any sport and any story. 

Sincecoming to Si'ORTS iLLUStRAi ti) 
Mann has confined most of his writing 
to his first love, baseball (don’t get 
in a belting duel with him on things 
like who played second base for the 
1 937 Brooklyn Dodgers). But he has 
done and will continue to do other 
stories for us. which will keep him busy 
on the Alaska-Key W'est run. He’s used 
to it. of course, and so, apparently, is 
his family. "I can disappear for three 
days at a time,” says Mann, ’before my 
four children notice that something’s 
missing around the house.” 
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Tell the boss you re tired of playing post office. 


Tell him your tongue is sticky and your lips feel 
messy anti your head is reeling from dealing with 
all those stamps. ("Hey. Clarissa, have you been 
in my stamp box?") Then ask him for five dollars 
and tell him you won't be able to type his letters 
for at least half an hour because you've got to go 
down to the Post Office again. 

If he objects, remind him that there is such a thing 
as a postage meter, and that most business-like 
businesses have one. (A postage meter will date 


and postmark and seal your mail in less time than 
it takes to put on your hat and coat.) If he says he 
can't afford it. tell him there's a Pitney-Bowes 
meter that only costs an initial fee of $32.50 and a 
rental of $6.50 a month. 

Then, while he's weakening, suggest he call your 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office. If necessary, make 
the phone call yourself. Or write a letter to Pitney- 
Bowes, inc., 9088 Pacific Street. Stamford, Conn. 
06904. Some bosses need a little help. 


0 


Pitney-Bo'wes 

Origir>ator of the 
POSTAGE Meter 



Dacron* . . 
a man’s 
way to 
look great, 
stay neat! 


HAGGAR slacks and “Dacron" 
What a combination for non-stop 
good looks! “Dacron’’ keeps these 
slim, trim slacks neatly in press, 
sharply creased even through 
rain. And “Lycra” adds extra com- 
fort in action. About $20 gets you 
belted or Continental style in a 
fine-line twill of Dac ron** polyester, 
worsted wool. Lycra* spandex at fine 
stores everywhere. Ask for 
Haggar slacks with “Dacron” 
and the stretch comfort of “Lycra’ ’. 

Bmci «hs*c* liorfam* poromeric. 

•Du Pom'* rcal'tcriHl itadiunnrUv. 
Du Pour makc» fibff,. not faSrici or clothe*- 
Better ThtitS* lor Better UvinK - . . throujh CJiemoir> 


SCORECARD 


WARM BLAST IN THE SENATE 

Even more than the expectable amount 
of hot air has been generated by the cur- 
rent Washington hearings on the AAU- 
NC'AA dispute. First of all. the dispute 
itself is hardly the national tragedy it 
is said to be. Here is a simple case of 
one group with all the power wanting to 
keep it, while a second group lacks pow- 
er and wants to acquire it. It happens all 
the lime. Senator, it really does. 

Sport has a way of surviving its own 
maladministration. Track and field is 
doing very well, thank you — so well that 
a great deal of money is being earned by 
its promoters, a fact that is not irrele- 
vant to the present quarrel. 

The moaning and tearing of hair that 
goes on over the prospect that the feud 
might lead to the barring of some athlete 
from some Olympic competition with 
Russia and thus to defeat and national 
disgrace strikes us as childish. None of 
this is going to happen, and in any case 
we prefer a more dignified concept of 
what constitutes national honor or dis- 
grace. 

The real rca.son the AAU-NCAA dis- 
pute drags on is that there is no pressure 
of public opinion to resolve it. The pub- 
lic is bored by the battle of initials. 

THE CHARACTER BUILDERS 

An unsuccessful rival of Paul Diet/el 
(when Dietzel was football coach at Lou- 
isiana State) once made this rueful ob- 
servation during the annual college re- 
cruiting .scramble: “If Dietzel ever gels 
his feet under the same dinner table as 
the boy he's after, the rest of us might 
as well go home.*' 

Now head coach at the U.S. Military 
Academy, Diet/cl still knows how' to 
play footsie. He seems to have got his 
feet under the dinner table of Ron F.s- 
mann. who had already signed a grant- 
in-aid athletic scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Esmann docs not yet 
have a West Point appointment and 
while awaiting one will be farmed out 
for a year to Bordenlown (N.J.) Mili- 
tary Institute. This will give him an extra 
year to mature and play football, mak- 


ing him that much more valuable to 
Army w hen he does matriculate. 

To Ray Graves, the mild-mannered 
Florida coach who had previously lost 
another Florida-bound player to Diet- 
zel, this was a gross breach of recruiting 
ethics. To which Dietzel replied that for 
five years he had been a member of the 
football coaches' ethics committee. 

So there. 

UNWITHERED AGE 

When Dennis Ralston and Clark Gracb- 
iicr blew the doubles and w ith it the Da- 
vis Cup Tie with Spain somebody stiid: 
“Why don't they bring back Talbert and 
Mulloy?" Why not. indeed? Gardnar 
Mulloy. 52. and Bill Talbert. 47. have 
just won the National Seniors’ Doubles 
championship at Longwood for the third 
straight year, thus retiring the trophy. 
In 1946 the same team retired the nation- 
al (nonseniors) trophy, having previous- 
ly won it in 1942 and 1945. Age cannot 
wither them, nor custom stale their in- 
finite inevitability. Which is more than 
one can say for our stale and withered 
youth. 

COLLEGE HUMOR REVISITED 

A bright young mathematician attended 
a seminar on computers at Notre Dame 
this summer and found his fellow math 
masters toying with what they called "the 
mathematical theory of big game hunt- 
ing." The problem: how' to get a lion into 
a cage in the Sahara Desert using any ofa 
variety of scicntiHc disciplines. The fol- 
lowing examples are selected from those 
we came closest to understanding with- 
out altogether making it. 

THi: MITUOD OF INVER.StVE GFOME- 

TRV. We place a spherical cage in the 
desert, enter it and lock it. We perform 
an inversion w ith respect to the cage. The 
lion is then in the interior of the cage, 
and we arc outside. 

LOGIC MfinoD. Procure a cage, stand 
before it and repeat these statements: 

Statement 1. “If there is no Sahara 
Desert lion in this cage, Statement 2 is 
true; otherwise it is false." 

Statement 2. “Statement 3 is true.” 


Statement 3. “Statement 2 is false.” 

If there is a lion in the cage, there is no 
paradox: if there is no lion, there is a 
paradox. Nature abhors a paradox, so a 
lion will appear in the cage. 

And, from experimental physics, the 
THERMOOYNAMICAL MfctHOU. Wc con- 
struct a semipermeable membrane, per- 
meable to everything except lions, and 
sweep it across the desert. 

Next lime we go lion hunting we'll 
take along a scientist. 

BALM FOR GOLF GUILT 

When some Kentuckians announced re- 
cently that they were founding an or- 
ganization dedicated to improving the 
lot of the average golfer, cynics assumed 
they were kidding. They were not. The 
U.S. Duffers Association, Inc. is now 
a force in being. 

At last word it had a membership of 
175, a rules book and a membership 
certilicaie. The Dn/Zciw Ruk' Book pro- 
claims, with a supreme indifference to 
the Rules of Coif the organization’s 
purpose: “to adjust or compromise what 
■seems to be unfair restrictions or pen- 
alties for duffers who play the game 
of golf strictly for fun, exercise and 
sport." 

In other words, says President Bailey 
Root of Newport, Ky., “All vvc'vc done 





is take the things we all do — like chang- 
ing to a new ball on the greens or fair- 
ways, improving your lie and ignoring 
the two-stroke out-of-bounds penalty 
— and make them legal." 

The USDA is a tolerant outfit. Root 
explained. If anyone wants to compete 
under the standard Rules of Golf that 
continued 
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Play 

the 


lt’s^(OC/rey"Meet 

MATCH 


See if you can match these men with the 



A. WALL STREET TYCOON B. SKY DIVER C. CLASS OF '66 D. COIN LAUNDRY OPERATOR 



E. HEAVYWEIGHT CONTENDER F. VETERAN POLITICO G. ALLIGATOR WRESTLER H. PSYCHIATRIST 


ANSWERS: (A-2) He selects the clas- 
sic Jockey brief. Here's a solid invest- 
ment in male support and protection. 
Tailored from 13 separate pieces for 
genuine Jockey support plus perfect 
comfort. Even the waistband is spe- 
cial. It's built to face weekly bouts 
with the washer and dryer without los- 
ing its grip. $1.25 (3-pack $3.69). 

(B-1) This man’s obviously a nut for 
ventilation. His choice is the Jockey 
Super brief with the famous mesh 
pouch for ventilation where it's 
needed. It has a higher waist for extra 
comfort and a double-reinforced seat 
for longer wear. Laundry-resistant 


waistband, too. Man-taliored from 13 
separate pieces to give you genuine 
Jockey support. $1.50 in the package 
with the blue diamond, 

(C-7) He's a big man on campus . . . 
a leader . . . head of his class. It's no 
surprise that his underwear has pace- 
setter style. It’s the new Slim Guy 
racer. Tailored for the new, trim, fash- 
ionable look. The shorter, tapered legs 
have new racing vents and contrast- 
ing trim. $1.50. 

(D-3) He sees T-shirts come and T- 
shirts go. And he’ll tell you the Jockey 


Power-Knit T-shirt keeps its fit wash 
after wash after wash, ft's knit with 
extra yarn. No bagging, sagging or 
shrinkage probiems. From the rein- 
forced Seamfree® collar to the extra 
long tail, here’s neatness that lasts. 
$1.50 (3-pack $4.39). 

(E-4) This one’s easy. He puts his 
money on the world's best-built boxer 
. . . Jockey T.K.O. it’s a knockout for 
comfort. Has a Perfect-Proportion 
Seat. (Seat size is proportioned to the 
waist size for an exclusive custom fit.) 
Nylon-reinforced crotch seam. Extra- 
wide, soft, cushioned waistband. 
$1.50. 




Your Match” Month 


QUIZ! 

Jockey underwear that suits them best 



1. SUPER* BRIEF 2. CLASSIC BRIEF 3. POWER-KNIT' T-SHIRT 4. T.K.O* BOXER 



5- 6. !LS{F(S 7. 8. OjS^k» 

SLIM GUY* BRIEF HI-NECK BO'SUN SHIRT TAPERED SLIM GUY RACER TAPERED BRUTE SHIRT 


(F-5) Though there’s snow on the 
roof, there's still plenty of life in the 
old boy. His vote is cast for new Slim 
Guy briefs, styled for men who think 
young. They give you famous Jockey 
support plus mesh-pouch ventila- 
tion. action side vents, high-cut leg 
openings. And they feel really great. 
$1.50. 


(G-8) No self-respecting alligator 
wrestler would wear anything but the 
tapered Brute shirt. It has all the qual- 
ity features of the classic Jockey T- 
shirt plus a new tapered cut to fit a 
guy without a paunch. Try it. You may 


not be an alligator wrestler, but you’ll 
sure feel like one. $1.50. 

(H-6) He has blue eyes and brown 
hair, so naturally he chooses the hi- 
neck Bo’sun shirt with its action styl- 
ing, longer sleeves, longer tail, and 
heavier body fabric. What have blue 
eyes and brown hair got to do with 
choosing underwear? Don’t ask us. 
He’s the psychiatrist. $1.50. 

How about you? Which Jockey under- 
wear matches you best? Come in and 
find out during Jockey "Meet Your 
Match" Month. Now at your favorite 
men's wear or department store. 
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Golden Vee Shirts are available at: 

ABRAHAM & STRAUS & BRANCHES (YOUNG 
MEN’S SHOP). N.Y.C. • CRAWFORD DEPT. 
STORES, CHICAGO. ILL., and other fine stores 
everyvirhere, or write: GOLDEN VEE Division. 
Wings Shirt Co.. Inc.. 4 W. 33 St.. N.Y. 1. N.Y. 


SCORECARD ronihiitfd 

is O.K. with the USD.A. But the new 
organization feels that such rules are too 
harsh on the common hacker, and the 
common hacker has been, therefore, ig- 
noring them. There are. according to 
Joe Martens, one of the organizers of 
the nevs. relaxed and heretical associa- 
tion. between 10 and 14 million golfers 
who could be classed as dufters. which 
may be an understatement. With the new 
rules every diilTer can have his fun and 
case his co/isvience a( (?ic santc (irric. 

PULL CIRCLE 

About 25 years ago a l.ouisianan named 
E. A. Mclihenny imported II nutria 
from South America and imprisoned 
them in escape-proof pens for ill-delined 
experimental purposes. Quite a few nu- 
tria escaped, increased and multiplied. 
In fact, multiplication is what a nutria 
docs best. 

NN'ith the multiplication of the nutria, 
the muskrat, a staple crop for trappers, 
went into a profound state of subtrac- 
tion by geometrical diminution. Rice 
and sugar-cane farmers were unhappy, 
loo. The nutria is a big cater. Besides, 
though its |vell had a certain market 
value, trappers were reluctant to bother 
with it because of its size. Nutria range 
between 15 and 20 pounds. A well-laden 
trapper could bring 20 muskrats out of 
the marsh as against only three to four 
nutria. Exterminate the nutria, everyone 
demanded forthrightly, but this proved 
impossible. 

But as the muskrat population dimin- 
ished the demand for nutria skins rose 
and. out of necessity, the trapficrs went 
after them in increasing numbers. In the 
194.V44 season only 436 nutria pells 
were taken. By 1950 51 the number had 
jumped to 78,422. In 1964 65 nutria 
pelts were worth 52. 5 million, as com- 
pared to 5352,642 for muskrat skins. 
Add to that a value of 591X1.000 for nu- 
tria meat sold to mink ranchers. And 
some gourmets say its tlesh is delicious. 

Now conservationists, noting that the 
nutria population has diminished from 
five million in 1957 to 2.5 million this 
year, arc worried. Save the nutria, they 
cry. Trapping has been banned in St. 
Bernard Parish and parts of Plaque- 
mines Parish. 

STUDY THE MENU 

The chalk streams of England have pro- 
duced their own mythology, their own 
poetry and some of the world’s best 
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sporting prose. They have also hatched 
a race of angler-entomologists who, 
seemingly, would rather tie flics than 
catch fish and who have lost normal 
fishermen in a maze of scmiscicniific 
doubletalk. You would think that a 
chalk-stream trout not only could tell 
the difTcrence between the first and sec- 
ond instar of a dark-olive nymph but 
also who tied its imitation. 

An iconoclast of such theories is Oli- 
vei Kile, a leliied soldier who specializes 
in fishing with nymph imitations. He 
has » alien a book about it (S'yfnph 
Fishing hi Piiniice, Herbert Jenkins, 
Ltd., 21 shillings) and lectures on the 
subject. 

"If you make a toy mouse, so exact 
that you can't tell it apart from an ordi- 
nary mouse, and put it in front of a eat, 
the cal ignores it," Kite says. "But if 
you take a twist of wool or a bit of paper 
or something on a siring and twitch it 
in front of a cat, the cal is onto it in 
a second." 

Moral: the action of the lure is what 
counts. 

for a day’s fishing, he goes on, you 
need carry only two flies — an Imperial 
dry fly, on a sizc-0 hook, and an un- 
named nymph nonimitation, which con- 
sists of a sizc-0 hook with u bit of gossa- 
mer copper wire lied about its shank. 
That is all. No fur or feathers for Kite, 
who has reduced the whole sport of fly 
fishing almost down to the casting of 
a bare hook. If the trout are surface- 
feeding. use the dry; if under the sur- 
face. the nymph. 

The flics must be used with skill, how- 
ever. Kite docs of his lishing vviih 
the nymph, which is w hy friends call him 
a nymphcrmaniac, and has pul in 10 
years studying the action of the many 
varieties of nymphs. Once he knows 
which variety the trout are feeding on, 
Kite imiiaics its characteristic move- 
ment, and another trout is on. 

Where do you get that gossamer cop- 
per wire? You find it in the coils of very 
old radio sets. 

OLYMPIC FORECAST 

Though Peter Snell failed in his recent 
comeback attempt in the U.S. and Eu- 
rope. he still has a contribution to make 
to racing. He is adviser to the latest New 
Zealand track hope. l8-ycar-old Rex 
Maddaford. 

Maddaford is much further along in 
his development than Snell was at his 
age. At 15 Snell ran the mile in 5:21. 
Maddaford did it in 4:20. By age 17, 
coiiliiiilfd 



ARMSTRONG 



THE SAFE TIRE 


Grips the road to save your life as no other tire can! 


i 



Only Armstrong Tires have patented 
Safety Discs between the tread ribs. 
No matter how hard you brake, these 
discs keep the tread open — always 
ready to grip the road to help pre- 


vent deadly skids. You can’t buy a 
better tire, to save your life. And it 
costs no more! So get Armstrong. 
The Safe Tire. See your Armstrong 
dealer, listed in the Yellow Pages. 


This “Ounce of Preven- 
tion" can save your life. 


The Armstrong Rubber Company, W«$t Haven. Coon • Dos Moines. Iowa • Natchez. Miss * Hanford. Calif. 



The trim fit you want in fine dress slacks 

HAGGAR TAKES “ORLOW'-WORSTED WOOL ... in a rugged, new hopsack- 
ing weave. Tailors it into fine dress slacks that fit smooth and trim ... to 
put you at ease on or off campus. Wear Haggar Slacks. You’ll like the fit, 
the fabric and this fact; "Orion" acrylic in the blend keeps these slacks 
wrinkle-free, sharply creased. 12.95 

WIN A FORD MUSTANG o> 50 other big pn;es m Nagger's 1965 Sweepstakes See your Haggar dealer. 
Slacks Shown 70% 'ORION ' 30% worsted wool 
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SCORECARD conliimrd 


when Snell did 4:40. Maddaford did 
4:08. Snell was 18 before he broke 2 min- 
utes (1:59.6) in the 880. bul Maddaford 
clocked a 1 ;55 when only 16. Maddaford 
also has run two miles under 9:05 live 
times and three miles in 13:59.8. 

For the next three years, according to 
Coach Arthur Lydiard. who played such 
a big part in Snell's career. Maddaford 
will concentrate on the mile, then suc- 
ceed Snell as Olympic Ciames champion 
in the 1,500 meters at Mexico City in 
1968. 

Don't bet against it. 

BACK TO THE TEST TUBES 

Escry few summers Portuguc.se mcn-of- 
war invade northern Atlantic beaches. 
They sling bathers painfully, once in a 
while cause a death. This summer ihey 
appeared in such numbers thal several 
beaches were closed. 

Some have suggested that it should be 
a simple matter to protect bathers by 
spraying the water with a man-of-war 
repellent. Not a bad thought, except 
that, according to the International 
Oceanographic Foundation of Miami, 
it is impossible. In order to be repelled 
a creature must have a receptor mech- 
anism sensitive to the repellent and must 
also be capable of independent motili- 
ty so that it can get out of there when 
repelled. 

The Portuguese man-of-war fails on 
both counts. A sort of many-lendriled 
jellyfish with an inflated body that some- 
what resembles a sail, it not only lacks a 
sensitive exterior, it has no coordinating 
nerxous system. As for motility, it goes 
where the winds and the tides take it. 

Think of something else. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Pepper Wilson, Cincinnati Royals’ 
general manager, on the Boston Celtics’ 
long domination of professional basket- 
ball: ’’Sure Red Auerbach makes mis- 
takes. the entire Boston team makes 
mistakes, but they can gel away with it 
because they have the world's largest 
eraser in Bill Russell.” 

• Dr. Phog Allen. 79-year-old retired 
basketball coach at the University of 
Kansas, on the aging process: “You're 
not old until it takes you longer to rest 
up than it does to get tired.” 

• Earl Blaik. former Army coach, on 

the AAU-NCAA squabble: "One is 
more pure than able and the other more 
able than pure.” end 
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hit the high road to fun 
an a aew Hariag-Davidsoa! 

the greatest tine going from 50 cc. 
to 1200 cc. Starting at about $225. 



1. Sprint H, 250 cc. 

2. Eleclra-Glide. 1200 cc. 

3. Sportster H, 900 cc. 

4. Sprint C, 250 cc. 

5. Bobcat. 175 cc. 

6. Sportster CH, 900 cc. 

7. M-50. 50cc, 

8. M-50 Sport, 50 cc. 


the fun wheels ere here! Harley-Davidson for 
1966. the greatest line glowing and going under the sun. 

And one of these gleaming beauties is just for you. 
So name your kicks. Lightweight fun on the nifty 
M-50 ... or the hot new M-50 Sport. The cheetah- 
quickness of a Sprint. The smooth Electra-Glide ride. 
The go-go power of a Sportster. Or that brand new 
tiger we call Bobcat. 


You name your brand of fun, Harley-Davidson's the 
brand that's got it, 18 great new models for fun 
and competition. 

And every model has that solid quality that gives 
you confidence. Go Harley-Davidson, the people 
who wrote the book on two- - 

wheeled quality. See your | ha«i-by-oavidson 1 
dealer for the go-go line now. 




Sports 

Illustrated 

SEPTEMBER 6, 196S 


SEPTEMBER 

SONG: 

STRAIN 


Normally the final month of any pennant race dwindles 
down to a fight between two teams, occasionally three, 
once in a great while four. Last week the National League, 
long dedicated to all-out fratricide, was filled with ten- 
sion, consternation and confusion because there were not 
two, three or even four contenders, but six, all of them 
stumbling in the face of opportunity and causing frustra- 
tions not normally found on winning dubs. For instance, 
the Los Angeles Dodgers, who have led the league for all 
but 16 days of the season, defied mathematics and tost 
four of seven games only to gain ground on most of their 
closest pursuers. Dodger pitching, which had allowed just 
3.38 runs a game all season, last week gave up 6.43. And 
a disabled bullpen put added strain on the weary pitching 
arms of Don Drysdale ( left) and Sandy Koufax ( who had to 
be used in relief). But white the Dodgers were struggling, 
so were the teams that were trying to upend them. . . . 

CONTINUED 
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SEPTEMBER SONG conllnufd 



Exa&ptrated Philadelphia Manager Gene Mauch 
takes the ball from Pitcher Chris Short and fires 
it angrily to his incoming relief pitcher after the 
Dodgers, who had lost seven straight limes to 
Short, pounded him for six runs In the first inning. 



Bewildered Manager Herman Franks of the San 
Francisco Giants, deprived of suspended ace Juan 
Marichal. relied heavily on peerless Willie Mays. 
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After maintaining earlier that the Dodgera could 
not $tay up there. Cincinnati Manager Dick Sisler 
found himself and his team hamstrung by erralic 
pitching performances from the staff he had called 
the best in the majors at the start of the season 


Pittsburgh's seven-game win streak lifted them 
into the pennant scramble and had manager Harry 
Walker optimistically urging them an before he 
himself was dejected by a streak-breakmg. late- 
mnmg loss to the ninth-place Houston Astros. 

CONTINUED 
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SEPTEMBER SOfIC- • niiiiiuml 


MEANWHILE, CONSIDER POOR MILWAUKEE 


T iK' sun over Miluaukcc’s County 
Stadium was hot. but the beer in 
the cooler was cold, and everything was 
right with the world. The German-ac- 
cented group behind home plate now and 
then directed its attention to the playing 
Held and booed the Pirates. The Braves 
were playing the Phillies, but what the 
hell. You got the opener. Merman? 

The year was WS?. when Al Cissa ran 
the nightly attendance pool in the press 
box and the guesses on each game went 
from 40.000 up. Now it is 1965. and last 
week when the Braves, with what Manag- 
er Bobby Bragan calls his "karate" bat- 
ting attack, met the Cincinnati Reds in 
a pennant-pregnant series, the four suc- 
cessive night games attracted a rolal of 
41.015 customers. The attendance pool 
IS out; the hyivei'sensitive management 
decided it was gambling. It's just as well, 
because there was a good chance of a 
coup; at many Milwaukee games this 
year a man who wanted the quarters 
badly enough could have counted the 
house, capita by capita. 

It would be oversimplilication to say 
that the ban on bring-your-own-beer 
parties was the beginning of the end of 
the phenomenal honeymoon between 
the big-league team and the Triplc-A 
town. AN concessionaires love captive 
audiences, and fans had been disarmed 
at the gate in towns like Philadelphia, 
where they frequently had littered left 
field with beer cans, sometimes without 
drinking the beer first (a profligacy high- 
ly unlikely in thrifty .Milwaukee). But 
that prohibition is the only oflicial act 
by the Braves’ management about which 
Milwaukee's hoi poMoi is truly resentful. 

I or all the antitrust suits the politicians 
and v ested .interests may propose to hold 
the team in civic bondage, the Braves will 
ride to Atlanta this winter on a great 
groawdswcU of public apalUv. 

"Atlanta can have 'em." said a man 
with a 25p schooner of beer in a gloomy 
gin mill off W isconsin Avenue. “Eight 
years I buy tickets, and then they want 
me to buy their beer — at their prices. 
They got to have all the money." 

"As soon as they win." a bartender 
w ith a broader grudge complained, "they 
trade away all the good players. They 
wanted to get nd of the big salaries. 
East winter they had .Mathevvs on the 


block." The Braves did not pull out any 
plums when they took such as Ty Cline 
and I5on Dillard for Joe Adcock, or 
Jack Curtis for Bob Buhl. But they gradu- 
ally put together a team that is most 
respected around the National League 
and. Fiklcr Statesman Ed Mathews be- 
lieves, superior to the 1957 and I95S 
champions. "Sure, it’s a good team." 
said a gas-station attendant in suburban 
Wauwatosa, patio country where cx-fans 
drink the beer they can no longer bring 
to County Stadium. "1 hope they vvin 
the World Series. Then what can they do 
for an encore in Atlanta?" 

"It’s just this town." said a cab driver 
who has lived in Milwaukee for 43 years. 
"They don’t stay interested in anything 
very long. Nothing will ever go here ex- 
cept bowling — and beer drinking." The 
handwriting was on the wall before the 
I'leer ban and before the "bad" trades. 
.Many Milwaukee fans never realized 
that a baseball team is like the farmer’s 
durable ax; "Couple of nevv heads and a 
couple of new handic.s, but it’s the same 
ax." They expected the Adcocks. Buhls 
and Johnny Logans to go on and on. 

They were still going in 1 959 when the 
Braves met the Dodgers in the playolf. 
The first game, in Milwaukee, drew only 
IK, 297. Granted it was a Monday, on 
short notice with no advance sale. But in 
1957, on a dreary Thursday afternooa in 
June, the Dodgers had drawn 31.051 to 
County Stadium. ("Doesn’t anyone ever 
work in this town?” asked the late Arch 
Murray of the I^ew York Pit'll, l.ou Zim- 
merman of the Milwaiiki’i’ Dciilsche Zei- 
liinf! asked for German-language rights, 
to Murray’s amazement. ) 

Something was dilTereni, and Ray 
Jackson knew it. The volume of business 
at his rcst;iurani on Blue Mound Road, 
around the corner from the stadium, had 
gone up another Sll.OOQ in 1959. U had 
gone nowhere but up and up and up 
since he mortgaged the place in April 
I953when the Braves moved in. In 1960, 
for the first time, there was no increase. 
He served dinner to an average of 175 
persons before a night game and drinks 
to that many after. It was the baseball 
place in Milwaukee. Last Thursday night, 
before the finale of the pivotal scries w ith 
the Reds, he served about 30 dinners. 
"Not bad," he said. 


Jackson, who was born in Milwaukee 
50 years ago, learned something about 
the town on Sept. 23. 1957 after Henry 
Aaron hit Billy Mulfctt’s curve hall 405 
feet, and about eight inches higher than 
Wally Moon could jump, The Braves 
had finally won a pennant, and John 
Quinn, the general manager who had as- 
sembled the team and soon would be- 
come expendable, hugged his wife and 
wept in ihccompany box upstairs. Down- 
town. Marquette students snake-danced 
in the streets. In the dressing room the 
players showered each other with cham- 
pagne and smeared each other w ith sauce 
from the barbecued ribs and shrimp Ray 
Jackson had brought in. But the police 
began pulling in the sidewalks at 1:45 
a.m., as they always do in Milwaukee, 
though out around the stadium nobody 
realized that. A group of late-working 
newspapermen adjourned to Ray Jack- 
son’s at 2 a.m. to finish the ribs. The 
cops raided the place 15 minutes later. "I 
thought it would be New 'icar’s Eve,” 
Ray Jackson said to the sergeant. 

Marquette students can be counted on 
to cavort if the Braves win this pennant, 
but there will be more concern on streets 
in Atlanta, where Sports Editor f-urman 
Bishcr has suggested that ideally Mil- 
waukee should miss a pennant by one 
percentage point. This seems feasible to 
Milwaukee County Board Chairman 
Eugene Grobschmidt, who has allegedly 
enraged the team by suggesting that the 
Braves are not striving as mightily as 
they are able. ("Naw'. we’re not sore at 
him.” says Catcher Gene Oliver. "He’sa 
clown. "J It is not feasible to Aaron, who 
has cashed two World Series checks in 
12 seasons. "We’ll take it this year.” 
Aaron says. Nor is Mathews v\histling 
Dixit'. Whether or not the Braves leave 
them laughing when they say goodby, 
this 1 3th season is such a solemn chal- 
lenge to him that he keeps apologizing for 
being so ‘‘corny’’ about it. Last spring 
Manager Bragan made Mathews the cap- 
lain, and he look it seriously. 

"So did we." said Oliver. "Wc kid 
about it. Like wo say, 'Let's go to this 
restaurant, if it’s O.K. with the captain.’ 
But he really is the captain. He would be 
anyway, because he’s such a class guy, 
but he really look charge. Early this year 
he was talking to guys in slumps, patting 
them on the fanny and saying. 'Gel ’em 
tomorrow,’ He was hitting .210 himself, 
but you wouldn't know it.” 


IK 



Oliver, about to open a gym in Rock 
Island. III. was appointed calisthenics 
leader by Bragan in Florida. “You ligure 
a veteran player would say the hell with 
calisthenics,” Oliver said, "but hddic 
went right to work, and the rest of them 
followed him. One day when he was going 
bad he was on deck to hit against Hal 
Woodcshick[a left-hander]. Bragan vscnl 
out and asked him if he thought he could 
hit him better than Mike de la Ho^. lie 
said. ‘no.‘ and sat down.” 

“It sounds corny.” Mathews said for 
the third time in 10 minutes, “but I'm 
more interested in the team winning. I 
have enough records of my own. I don’t 
think about them. Well, I do know I 
have 474 home runs, but on‘y because 
Musial had475. Thconly record 1 want is 
for I lenry and I to beat Ruth's and Geh- 
rig's home runs. I don’t know why, but 1 
want that one.” (They trailed at the mo- 
ment 1,208-867, but Mathew.s is only 33, 
Aaron 31.) 

"There are some problems guys have 
that they won’t take to the management,'’ 
Mathews said, “so they come to me. Hell, 
I used to make the problems. Marriage 
settled me down somewhat, but I still 
got in those bar brawls. 

“Look, it sounds corny." Mathews 
went on. “but this year has been more 
rewarding, or fulfilling or whatever you 
want to call it. than all the others. I 
guess it’s because I feel like I'm some- 
thing more than just a goddanin ball- 
player.” 

If the players do not have Georgia on 
their minds. Bill Barthoiomay, youthful 
board chairman of the new syndicate 
dcikil-linancing the Braves, can’t get it 
oil his. Who. he was asked, will get the 
World Scries tickets if the Braves win 
the pennant? “Our primary obligation,” 
he said, “is to the season ticket-holders 
right here in Atlanta — uli. Milwaukee.” 
Nobody caught the slip, e.xcepi Lou 
Chapman of the Milwaukee Seiiiiiiel. 
Early in his 1 3-year stewardship as chron- 
icler of the Braves’ deeds and misdeeds. 
Chapman's ubiquitous reporting earned 
him the sobriquet Gummy (for gumshoe) 
from Manager Fred Haney. The same 
kind of work earned him a one-day ban- 
ishment from the Braves’ clubhouse last 
June. His crime: quoting a player's sug- 


W/l/t a lame-duck pennant in sight. Bobby 
Bragan' s Braves managed to lose six straight. 


geslion that the Braves would be more 
likely to win the pennant with positive 
support in Atlanta than with the civic 
indilTerence of Milwaukee. 

The fir.st of the lawsuits is likely to 
come up in late November or early De- 
cember. Generally, the idea is to pressure 
baseball into awarding Milwaukee a new 
franchise by holding the old one for legal- 
istic ransom. They asked Ray Jackson to 
become a co-petitioner. 

Ray is still a fan. The only tip to the 
diminution of his fervor is the array of 
Braves’ pictures behind his bar. Lee 
Maye, now with Houston, is still there. 


Mack Jones isn’t yet. Such negligence 
would not have been tolerable a few 
years ago. But Ray has something else 
on his mind: the plans for the bigger, 
belter restaurant he'll build next door. 
Yes, he'll take the pictures w ilh him. 

“They wanted me to join the .suit on 
the grounds that it will cost me business 
when the Braves leave,” Jackson said. 
“Sure it will, but baseball has been good 
to me. Why should I be a sorehead? It 
was good while it lasted, but the parly’s 
over. Thai’s all.” 

That’s all. 

— Jack Mann 



YANKEE DANDIES ON THE DANUBE 


The Hungarian revolution of 1956 was pushed into the background last week as a small force of Americans invaded 
Budapest to win medals and the affection of a warmhearted people by PAUL EVAN RESS 


T o be an American athlete in Commu- 
nist Hungary last v^eck %vas to be 
\cry nearly suft'oeated \vith adulation, 
hverywhere they \\cm in Budapest the 
Americans drc\\ cro%\ ds, and for the boys 
there were keenly hospitable Magyar 
girls, each one better looking than the 
one before and no less eager to accept an 
invitation to dinner, to dance or to stroll. 
The Hungarian press was enraptured by- 
Randy Matson's "enormous presence," 
and the big Texas shotputter spent hours 
signing autographs, sometimes 10 to a 
customer. When the L'.S. basketball 
team played the Russians it was embar- 
rassing, not because the Yanks won their 
first game so smashingly (81-38), but be- 
cause the crowd lavished its cheers on the 
.•\mericans and booed — yes, even heck- 
led — the Soviets. These were the World 
University Ganies. the L'imasiiiik\ and 
for the U S. athletes they were altogeth- 
er stunning and delightful, because they 
were altogether pro-American. 

Ironically. U.S. officials had boycotted 
the games for nine years, fearing that 
they were a Communist plot to make 
political hay out of a sporting event. 
The officials were wrong in one sense. 
The organizers of the games — the Inter- 
national Kcdcration of University Sports 
—were predominantly Western, Even to- 
day only five of IFUS's 14 executive 
members are from the Eastern bloc. But 
the U.S. was right in another sense. Try 
as they did. Britain. France and Ger- 
many were unable to match the Olympic 
level of the Communist athletes. .At the 
most recent championships — the 1963 
games in Porto .Alegre. Brazil Hungary 
and Russia monopolized medals. 

But now the U.S. knows about the Uni- 
and it knows better. Perhaps 
most important, it knows a little more 
about a people that had not seen an 
American flag in public since the bloody 
Hungarian uprising of 1956. The Hun- 
garians saw a lot of the Stars and Stripes 
in the 10 days of the games. The U.S. flag 
was going up with ceremonial regularity 
as .American athletes won and won again, 
coming close to duplicating their impres- 


sive showing at the Tokyo Olympics. 

Always it was a case of getting a great 
deal out of a short supply, The U ,S. sent 
a less-than-modest-size team of only 40 
athletes to Budapest, compared with the 
Soviet Union's 220. and contingents of 
150 to 180 from West Germany. Hun- 
gary. Rumania and Japan. (The U.S. 
might not have had even 40 entered had 
Team Director Jim Fowler been any less 
persistent in his dealings with the State 
Department and those internecine rivals, 
the -AAU and the NC.A.A.) None of 
America's brilliant girl swimmers was 
there because that is what most of them 
are — girls too young to be in college. 
L'niversUtik' rules require an athlete to 
be at a university or to have been at one 
no longer than two years before the 
games, and to be under 28 years of age. 

Few of the Americans approached 28, 
but from the the first da> when the thou- 
sands of Hungarians screamed "Hajra! 
Hajm! Miigyaruk!" (Hurray! Hurray! 
Magvars!) and then adjusted quickly to 
their new American loyalties, they seemed 


mature enough. The swimmers, only 12 
in number, swept seven of 10 events, 
while U.S. divers Rick Gilbcrtand Bernie 
Wrighison made the world's best college 
divers look like kids holding their noses 
and leaping into the creek. The 1 1 U.S. 
trackmen won 3 gold medals, including 
Californian Bill Toomey's sweeping de- 
cathlon victory. 3 silvers and 3 bronzes. 
And the U.S. basketball team, with Bill 
Bradley performing as only Bill Bradley 
can. won eight straight. At the finish the 
Yanks had accumulated 14 gold medals, 
second to friendly little Hungary's 16. 
but one ahead of the Soviet Union's 13. 

Hungarian red-white-and-green flags 
were everywhere when the Americans 
flew in for their first glimpse of Budapest 
— and first view of the Danube, which 
is not blue. It is more Spanish olive. 
Magyars had two explanations; 1) you 
have to drink quite a bit of Tokay wine 
before you realize that the Danube is 
blue, and 2) it is really only blue in the 
Strauss waltz. 

In his welcoming speech to 2,500 ath- 



ifls boy met girl in friendly Budapest Swimmer Dick 
Roth was bossed by a winsome miss after winning the 
Individual medley. Fencer Steve Netburn and his date 
strolled along the banks of the Danube, and Texas Shef^ 
putter Randy Matson was shaved by a pretty barber. 
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Ides from 35 countries, and to the 6(),- 
IXX) Spectators at the opening ceremony. 
Hungarian Premier Ciyula kallai. obvi- 
ously directing his alTection toward the 
Americans, said that “sports are not 
only ]>hysical education but also one of 
the means of rapprochement and friend- 
ship between countries. ... 1 hope that 
you will lind an opportunity to see some 
of the sights and the life of the people 
of Fiudapest." 

The young American swimmers took 
the Premier at his w ord. They set out im- 
mediately to dale every good-looking 
Hungarian girl in sight. They worked 
out a sure-lirc technique: spot a beauti- 
ful girl 111 the stands, jump into the pool 
and win a race and then, when you col- 
lect the bouquet of roses that come.s with 
the gold medal, quickly rush up to the 
girl in the stands and give her the flowers. 
While Hungarians were applaudinglhese 
gestures of chivalry — and playing Scnii- 
/iicntiil Journey, San Franehco and 0'<» 
Down. Moses to honor their adopted 
heroes — swimmer Car! Kobie w as work- 
ing out a new twist. I le liked the blonde 
who presented him with the roses .so 
much he presented them back to her. 
She kissed him (a Hungarian custom). 
K-obie kissed her back. 

I'o the Hungarians the tall, blond 
American swimmers looked very much 
alike. “The only way to tell them apart," 
said a fan after watching llie four-man 
medley-relay team of Thompson Mann, 


Tom Trclheway. Philip Rikcr and Don 
Roth win over the Russians, “is to 
throw lliem into the pool and see which 
stroke they use." Kor a while the Amer- 
icans could always be distinguished by 
their mueli-fancied red-white-and-blue 
Speedo swimsuits. Then one day Soviet 
swimmer Oleg l otin turned up in the 
same suit. “Oh. my." a Magyar mocked 
him. “wlial would the Red Chinese say 
about that?" 

The Communist Chinese did not say. 
because they did not participate. Neither 
did the Hast Cermans. The C ubans were 
there, however, with a basketball team, 
runners, a big rooting section and a red- 
hot rhythm combo. But politics were 
left to the politicians, and no one seemed 
inclined to bring up the war in Vietnam. 
The inquisitive Americans not only made 
repeated inquiries concerning the prog- 
ress of the Ocniini space flight, which 
coincided with the games but was not 
easy to keep tabs on. they also wanted to 
know about “all those bullet holes in 
the buildings," With no embarrassment, 
the Hungarians discussed the revolt. 

“1 especied to see a cop or a .soldier 
on every street corner,” said Swimmer 
Don Roth, "but they werenT there. Hun- 
gary doesn't seem to be a real police 
state. The people 1 spoke with weren't 
afraid to he critical of conditions in the 
country. They appear to be happy." 

Observed Basketball Captain Bradley; 
“1 was impressed with the overw helming 


friendliness for Americans. They were 
frank and free-spoken and open-minded. 
I chatted with women taxi drivers, work- 
ers in the '•ireets, people in stores and on 
trolleys. They all wanted a U.S. athletic 
pin or something symbolic of America. 
1 was disappointed, though, 1 never got 
to talk with an avowed Communist." 

If the Americans did not hesitate to 
bring up 1956, the Hungarians were not 
less reticent about Negro civil rights and 
the Los Angeles riots. The most articu- 
late answer was the playmaking and the 
togetherness of the U.S. basketball play- 
ers. white and Negro, Northern and 
Southern. In Budapest you could not 
miss them. 

Of greater concern than politics, how- 
ever, was the barbershop in the lobby of 
the Ifjiisag Hotel (called “If-you-shag" 
by the Americans, which was not far 
from right) and its attractive lady barber. 
Randy Matson wandered in one day and 
got a haircut. The bill was 20 cents. “I'll 
be back tomorrow for a shave," ‘aid 
Matson, and he did return. The shave 
cost 13 cents. “It wasn't the best 1 ever 
bad." he drawled, “but it sure wa.s llie 
prettiest barber." 

Probably no American athlete is Iset- 
tcr knowm in Hungary today than Mat- 
son, and he performed as a champion 
should. When he warmed up there was a 
gasp of admiration — a 60-fooi heave 
from a standing position, without pivot. 
When the track and tie Id events began on 
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YOW! MAKE WAY FOR 
THE NEW SELLERS! 

by JACK MANN 


The career of Johnny Sellers is marked by abrupt changes in mood 
and fortune. Now Hail to All's jockey is booting 'em in with new fire 


In his years around racetracks Jockey 
* Johnny Sellers has been a puzzle to 
owners.traincrs.agcnts,hiso\\n wife and 
the betting public. With Johnny you nev- 
er know one year what he is going to 
he like the next. The reason seems to be 
that Johnny doesn't know' cither. Johnny 
does a lot of thinking about himself, 
and these changes in mood and manner 
happen after he has gone through a spell 
of heavy ixmdering. All told, Johnny 
has led four lives in racing. First he was 
a very serious and eager country kid 
out of Oklahoma, grateful for rides at 
the big-city tracks. Then he was the fa- 
mous and afllucnl rider of Carry Back, 
hauling down someSlJ<0.000in 1961 and 
living high. Next he was in a slump, and 
full of mockery. Some jtcople thought 
him timid on the track and called him 
“Old Mother Sellers" behind his back. 

But meet the new Johnny Sellers. He's 
serious again, he's rich again, he’s win- 
ning again, he's married again (to the 
same wife who had divorced him in 
1963) and. as the newly aggressive rider 
of two of the year's hottest horses. Hail 
to All and Pla Star, Johnny's famous 
again. Watch out. though, he's thinking 
again. 

Time was, not long ago. when Sellers 
contemplated taking up the care and 
feeding of hybrid beef cattle amid lields 
of grass as high as Carry Back's eye. He 
planned to retire at 30 to his 1,050-acrc 
ranch near Tuhsit. It was classic Ameri- 
cana; the boy from ihecountry moves to 
the city to make enough to move back to 
the country. Johnny came from away 
out m the country. He rode his first 


“stake" 14 years ago at Pawhuska. Okla. 
— on a mare called Talking Girl for a 
5100 side bet. But now Johnny is eight- 
and-twenty, and all he envisions growing 
out of his real estate is something a little 
more cosmopolitan, likea few apartment 
buildings. If you ever find him wander- 
ing more than a mile and five furlongs 
from the nearest city, he would appreci- 
ate your calling a head doctor. 

Sellers' resurgent success this year — 
he tithed S746.805 in stakes winnings 
between May 24 and August 25- has 
placed him in a position where he could 
retire two years ahead of schedule. “But 
not on my terms." Sellers said. “Yes. I 
think big. and I'm going to keep think- 
ing big." 

Racetrack hangers-on being the most 
shameless front-runners in sports. Sellers 
has been hearing “Hello. Johnny” ever 
since he rode Our Michael to a six- 
length victory in the Juvenile Stakes on 
May 24. The chorus hit a crescendo the 
other day w hen he got Hail to All home 
first in the Travers by five lengths. Sellers 
is glad the railbirds are glad to see him 
back where he belongs, He is also mildly 
amu.scd, not so much by the fair-weather 
adulation as by the popular concept of 
his escape from the jockeys' quarters of 
the glue factory. 

He had. a columnist said, "dropped 
all the way to the bottom. . . . His in- 
come had dwindled to a trickle.” 

“I didn't realize that I had been 
that bad,” Sellers says. Nevertheless, 
from the spring of 1964 until he got on 
Hail to All to win the Hibiscus at JJia- 
leah last February 22, cominutd 



JOHNNY SELLERS tomlnufd 


Sellers did not pick up a big pot. 1 lewon 
a mere 159 races in 1964. fc'Acr than half 
his victories in his national-champion 
campaign of 1961. and the SS04.269 his 
mounts brought home was a bagatelle 
compared to the S2.141.729 (S565.-^49 
of it by C arry Back) in ‘61. .Sellers had 
dropped all the way to 21st ranking 
among the 1,200 money-winning mem- 
bers of the National Jockeys' Chiild. 

"No. thc\ didn't have to run any ben- 
efits for me." Sellers says. "But I did 
have a slump. I rode badly for a while, 
and I know it." It's hard to tell where 
the slump began, because the year 1963 
was not a good one for Sellers. The year 
before, he had been taken off Carry Back 
("he's as good a rider as anyone when 
he's right." said Owner-Trainer Jack 
Price, "but he wasn't right"). Still, he 
finished sixth among the money winners 
and was awarded a contract by Wheat- 
ley Stable. On May 18. 196.3 he quit 
Wheatley in one of those partings that 
are always described as “amicable" but 
seldom arc. 

"I wasn't getting any mounts." Sellers 
says. "I just didn't get along with Mr. 
[Sunny Jim] Fitzsimmons. He wanted 
me out at the barn at 6 a.m. 1 said I'd 
work any horse he wanted me to. but I 
didn't want to go out there just to hang 
around." 


Such reluctance follows the Arcaro 
maxim. "It's hard to get up in the morn- 
ing when you're wearing silk pajamas." 
After making that SI80.000 in 1961. 
.Sellers had added another S120.(XX) or 
so in '62: the living was good and he 
was liking it. Success, it seemed, had 
struck again. 

"I don’t think I was spoiled," Sellers 
says. "Of course, the money changed my 
way of living. I don’t know, yovi just 
feel you should do some things ditfereni- 
ly when you have the money." Quilting 
a stable of Wheatley's stature is some- 
thing difTcrenl. not calculated to en- 
dear a rider to trainers who call jock- 
eys "boys" and expect them to act the 
part. In any ease. Seilers' business suf- 
fered. His 1963 winning percentage 
slipped to 13.1. far below the 24' ^ of 
1961 . and he barely cleared SSO.IXX). 

John Sellers does not look like a 
jockey. A shade over 5 feel 6 inches, he 
is slim enough to do 113 pounds with- 
out scourging his body with diet, steam 
and self-induced nausea as so many 
must do. but not gaunt enough to be 
conspicuous. He has the intelligence to 
know that trainers are not infallible in 
the preparation of their steeds, and the 
integrity not to give them the consola- 
tion speech most of them expect after a 
losing race. Plucked off the farm at 16. 


he attended enough night classes to come 
within one English credit of a high 
school diploma before the big money 
began rolling in "and it seemed to make 
sense to concentrate on racing." Even 
with the big money in the bank, he 
studied for a real estate license. He was. 
without being stuffy about it. a serious 
young man. And then suddenly in 1963 
he wasn't anymore, 

Sellers' change of mood became evi- 
dent after an allowance race at Aque- 
duct that November. He finished third 
on something called President Jim, but 
the race was such a rodeo that nobody 
tore up any tickets. When the stewards 
had unscrambled the double foul, they 
disqualified President Jim from third 
and placed him third. Like the umpire 
who said, with the bases loaded. "Ball 
four, you're out," they had no other 
place to put him. 

Sellers thought that was pretty funny. 
It could have cost him a 10-day suspen- 
sion. but suddenly Sellers wasconsidering 
everything pretty funny. "1 got in with 
the wrong people," he says. "You get to 
be- you know, famous — and all these 
people are around. Important people, 
people with money. It’s funny: I don't 
think of myself as a big deal, but it seems 
that the little people, the ordinary people, 
are sort of afraid to come near you. 
Anyway, 1 seemed to lose my sense of 
values. I was with the wrong people, do- 
ing things I shouldn't have done — things 
1 wouldn't have done if I'd been evalu- 
ating properly.” 

The principal loss to Sellers in his 
scramble of values was his wife, Janice, 
and their son, Mark, then 4. "Things 
weieii't going well at all. I sent hci home 
in November. The situation didn’t have 
to go as far as it did, but Janice was 
pretty upset.” Janice was still serious; 
Johnny very shortly found out that he 
was divorced. 

On any backsiretch, any morning, you 
can see e.xcrcisc boys, hot-walkers and 
stall-muckers who were, or were going 
to be. race riders. Some of them didn't 
have the strength or the guts or the power 
of concentration for an exacting, peril- 
ous, venal game in which death rides 
cvcr> race every afternoon. 

Johnny Sellers had the strength, the 
guts and the head, but he had tried 
to convince himself that he really didn't 
give a damn. When they closed Aque- 
duct that December 1963, he was still 
trying; in the badinage in the jockeys’ 
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Why do all Eastern flight crews 
go back to school each year? 


For the same reason there 

is a nursery in every Falcon Lounge. 



Why are we expanding our Whisperjet fleet? (Soon there will be 50.) Why 
may you dine aloft on famous Rosenthal China? Why do all Eastern flight 
crews go back to school each year? 

Why? For one reason. We want to make Eastern the finest, most com- 
fortable airline you've ever flown on. Every new convenience, every new 
comfort we odd along the way becomes another opportunity for us to say, 
"Thank you for flying on Eastern." 

Whisperiet is o service mark of Eastern Airlines, Inc. 


^ EASTERN 

See how much better on oirline con be 





Who cares if water is cieaii...or traffic is snaried...or streets 



City traffic is cut by public transit using G-E propulsion, 
power distribution, computer-control systems. 


General Electric provides motors and controls for 

water- and waste-purification plants. These plants help prevent 

pollution and preserve our country's natural beauty. 


are safe at night? 



G-E street lighting cuts nighttime hazards: Downtown 
St. Louis, burglaries cut 35%. N.Y. C. areas, crime cut 
71%. Indianapolis, night traffic accidents down 54%. 


General Electric 
cares 

(and weVe trying to come up with 
ways to solve the problems) 

The President of the United 
States has focused national at- 
tention on some of America’s 
most pressing civic problems. 

Every day, the problems get 
bigger. (Every day. 11,500 new 
Americans are born. That’s the 
happy root of the trouble.) 
Water scarcity. Commuting 
jams. Rising education costs. 
Spoiling of natural beauty. 
Water pollution. Nighttime 
crime. Inadequate recreation 
facilities. All the aches and 
pains of growing. 

Solutions aren’t easy to come 
by. But, at General Electric, we 
believe they’re not impossible 
to find, either. 

Right now, we arc working 
with authorities in hundreds of 
communities, with good results 
in areas like those shown at left. 

If people care enough to want 
to do something. G.E. cares 
enough to want to help. 

We do this to serve our cus- 
tomers better, of course. But 
the people at General Electric 
have another good reason for 
wanting to help America solve 
its problems. 

We live here, too. 

"^^ress /s Ot/r Mat /mpoHanf Phdycf 

GENERAL® ELECTRIC 




You'll go better refreshed with Ice-cold Coca-Cola. Gives a lift to your spirits, a boost to your energy, 
a big, bold, unmistakable taste. In short Coca-Cola is more than an ordinary soft drink. 


thinRsgO 

better,! 

^with 

Coke 





JOHNNY S£LL£RS imilimfil 


room, in which he had been only a 
peripheral, jovial participani. there was 
a cynical, alniosi nasty edge to his re- 
marks, Nothing mattered sery imich, he 
was telling himself. e\cr> thing had gone 
flat. 

Sellers took his troubles onto the 
track, as they all do. ’‘W hen I took him 
off Carry Back." Jack Price says, "it 
wasn't just because he got heat in the 
Widener. He had pul in four bad rides. 
He's a good rider, but he had problems. 
One time. I know, his kid vsas sick. I 
don't know what the rest of it was. but a 
man can't do his best when he can't 
concentrate on his woik." 

”1 know 1 rode badly. "Sellers says. "I 
wasn't paying attention to my business. 
But what the hell did 1 base to work for? 
To pay alimony?" 

Sellers' world had fallen ap.irt. but 
there was a glue that held it together. 
Around Miami that winter there were 
more than a few double lakes when 
Johnny was seen squiring this pretty 
blonde. It was Janice, no longer his wife 
but still his dale. "There was something 
there." he says. "It took me some time 
to realize it. but it was always there." 

They were remarried sis months after 
they were divorced, and that should have 
been the happily-e\er-aftcr fadeoiii for 
the story. Racing, howeser. is not neai ly 
as sentimental as purporied in the I on 
McCallister-Junc Hasermos ies. Nothing 
fails like failure for a jockey . w hose repu- 
tation IS forever caught up in a dell.i- 
tionary spiral, if he is losing because he 
has been riding bad horses, he gets worse 
horses because he is losing. If he is on a 
comeback, as Sellers' agent tried to tell 
the people he was. the trainers say; 
"(iood. I'd like to rule him after he w ins 
a few for somebody else." 

So 1964 crept out its relatively peii^ 
pace and Sellers found himself going 
relatively nowhere. He finally did win a 
stakes race, with Hail to .Ml. hut his 
other Hialeah experiences this year were 
indifferent. This occasioned an awkward 
situation, inasmuch as Sellers* agent was 
Bill Lyons, who happened to be Jan- 
ice's father. The awkwardness was 
compounded by the fact that Sellers had 
fired Lyons in May 1960. after what 
may be described as Reappraisal I. He 
and Janice had decided at that lime that 
although Father-in-law meant well and 
tried hard. Sellers needed "a real pro- 
fessional" agent. He hired Bud Aime. 
a real professional. 




For business or 
personoluse... 

llIK by 'Messen(;*f' i«o- 
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hJenemiah Beam 
just received 
his S2nd year 
service pin 



.^nd he's darn proud of it! He's a 5ih 
generation mcnvbcr of the Beam family . . . 
and he and 6ih generation Beams 
make Beam Bourbon today just 
as ihe Beams have for 170 years. 

Try light, smooth Jim Beam. 

You'll see why T. Jeremiah 
and all the other Beams are 
so proud. It's the World's 
f inest Bourbon Since 1795. ' 


iSi 
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86 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 8OUR0ON WHISKEY 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM 
DISTILLING CO.. CLERMONT. BEAM. KENTUCKY. 
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McGregor goes smoother than ever— in a sport shirt of Forirel polyester and cotton from Galey and 
Lord. A Division of Burlington Industries. For your nearest retailer write us at 1407 B'way, N.Y. 



Galey > Lord 


HOLLAND’S PROUD BREW 

Everybody should drink it all the time. Or at least once in a while. 

Why? Because better boor just isn't made. Need a for insloncc? O.K. Our brewmasters 
ocluolly age Hofneken for three months. That makes for nofurol/y tiny bubb/es. And the 
smaller the bubbles the better the beer. So if you drink Hcinckcn often, you know whot 
greot beer is. And, if you enjoy it just once in o while, you know what your regular 
beer should bo. HEINEKEN IMPORTED BEER 


An agent must con, cajole and even 
tell a little fib now and then to get busi- 
ness for his rider, but above all he must 
hustle. With Aime's hustling, and a little 
bit of luck. Sellers arrived in 1 960. When 
Willie Harmaiz became lukewarm about 
riding T. V. Lark, Aime was there and 
Sellers rode T.V. Lark to victory in four 
consecutive $100,000 races. Then Dill 
Hartack became disenchanted with Carry 
Back after the 2-ycar-old lingered in the 
gate in the Champagne Stakes. Sellers 
got on him, W'on the Garden State, the 
world's richest race at that time, and the 
rest is history. John won the first two 
parts of the Triple Crown on Carry Back 
and Jack Price does not blame him for 
being beaten in the Belmont Stakes. 

In the fall of 1962 Sellers parted with 
Aime, who wanted to go back to New 
Orleans, and in the next two and a half 
years used no fewer than four other 
agents. The last washis father-in-law once 
more. But when he moved from Hialeah 
to Gulfstream Park last March 4, he bid 
another "amicable” farewell ("sure, 
there was some hell to pay”) to his father- 
in-law and hired Duane Murty. 

Murty is young, having preceded 
Sellers by only one year at Will Rogers 
High School in Tulsa, and he hustles. At 
Gulfstream he hustled Sellers onto the 
promising 2-year-old Our Michael, and 
they won four straight stakes. Then he 
got him on Pia Star just in lime to equal 



AN ALERT GAMESMAN. ScllCFS {second from 
right) passes the time between races at Sara- 
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the world record for the mile in the 
Equipoise Handicap at Chicago. Pia 
Star’s subsequent victories in the Sub- 
urban and Brooklyn handicaps, con- 
trasted with his merely ••useful" status 
of 1 964. seem to support Sellers’ appraisal 
of Murty as “a good judge of horseflesh." 

Nothing fails like failure or succeeds 
like success. The trainers nos\ listened 
when Murty made his rounds in the 
morning. In one space of four days (July 
21 to 24). Sellers was called upon to w in 
the Great American on Our Michael at 
Aqueduct, the Hollywood Oaks on 
Straight Deal at Hollywood Park and 
the Brooklyn on Pia Star at Aqueduct. 
The package added up to $122,472.50, 
10 ' 0 of which is right in line with Seilers' 
big thinking. But there were a couple of 
things he liked even belter than the 
big money. 

••Retire at 50?" he said the other day. 
••No. I want all 1 can get. I love this 
game. ( still get a kick out of things like 
trips to California, You’re in New York 
today, Hollywood Park tomorrow and 
back cast in New York the next day. 1 
couldn’t ever go back to a farm. 1 might 
have one and visit it. but 1 don't want 
to be far from the cities. 

••Aitd I like their coming to me and 
asking me to ride their horses. I don’t 
want to take Just what I can get. the way 
I did the past couple of years. No, 1 got 
enough recognition in those years when 

eommatd 



toga in an outdoor session of racehorse rum- 
my. Sellers plays for high stakes, and well. 


You can date for less in Lee Leens. 


(With the authority of the Leen-look, 
you can convince her that going out . . . is out.) 



Slide into a pair 
of Lee Leens. 

Wl Ccc UCCIIO. 

Take along your banjo. 

You’ll have a captive 
audience when she sees 
you in those low-riding, 
hip-hugging Leens. (They 
ready (^o someth'ng 
for your shoulders.) Those 
arrow-narrow legs give you 
dash she never suspected, 
and those git-along pockets 
show you’re a stickler for 
detail. Great way to date; no 
pain in the wallet. But, you 
need the authority of Lee 
Leens to get away with it. 
Shown, Lee Leens in Lastic 
Stretch Denim, a blend of 
75% cotton and 25% nylon. 
Sanforized. In Wheat, 
Faded Blue, Loden and 
Blue Denim. $6.98. 
Other Leens from 
$4.98 to $6.98. 

Lee Leens 

H. D. Lte Cemptny, lne„ Ksnus City 41, Mo. 
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Some People 
DISCOMIR 

EXCTTEMEXr 
With Itoiimers 


It's there. Roamers speak the boldly 
charted course. Created for a type of man 
. . . they announce the rich heritage of 
craftsmanship. Proud, hand-sewn' stitching. 
Hand sorted choicest leathers. Roamers 
will add an exciting mark of tradition to 
your search for a place m the sun. 



HOlMlBS 


toy SEBAGO-MOC 

Created /n IVesfbroo/r, Maine 
Now at most tme stores. Wnte SEBACOMOC Deo! 5> Westbrook. Maine for sine ne.aiest you' 


Upb there 
any mane 
tJOyear-olds 
like Beam ? 
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This year Beam Distilling is celebrating its 
|70th Birthday. And the fifth and sixth 
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Volt 71 lore the u'dyyour 
^iime goes — lohen you 
Jolloiv Chiirles Goren's 
bridge tips (regularly in 
SPORTS JaUSTRATfDy 


1 rode Carry Back and Yorky and T.V. 
Lark. Thai’s not the thing. I don't think 
I got their respect. 1 think some people 
believe ii was a /la.sh in the pan.” 

Sometimes, in this game of whim, su- 
jYcrslition and suspicion, nothing fails 
like .success. There are jockeys whose 
reputations are deprecated by some train* 
ers in almost direct proportion to the 
number and value of races they win. The 
iirgument goes like this; iItc horse won 
all those races and all that money; he 
must be a very good horse; if he is such 
a good horse, what did the jockey have 
to do with it? 

They say Mongo pulled Wayne C ham- 
iTcrs out of the saddle. When Milo Va- 
lenzuela is given any contributory credit 
for Kelso's success, it is given grudgingly. 
And there arc doubts about Sellers. Like 
the Senator asking what Pearl Harbor 
was doing in tlie Pacific Ocean, people 
question why Carry Back always seemed 
to make his move on the outside of the 
pack. Why wasn't he crashing along the 
rail? - ‘‘saving ground,” an expression 
that always looks good in the official 
chtirl, even if the horse loses. 

The implication is that Sellers is •‘tim- 
id," a dirty word at the racetrack because 
sporting horsemen cannot abide a jock- 
ey's reluctance to get himself killed. Sel- 
lers knows about that. "1 was never tim- 
id.” Sellers says, "i was cautious, or too 
polite, or whatever you want to call it. 
Like if there was a space where only one 
horse could go through, and 1 thouglit 
I didn't have that much horse left. I'd let 
the other guy go through. 

“But no more. If anybody gets to a 
hole before I do. he's got to beat me to 
it. The hell with being polite. 1 want 
these people to know that when they 
pul me on a horse ihey gei the best ride 
they can get. I've decided in the last year 
or so that 1 have to be more aggressive. 

I don't mean I'm going to do anything 
on the track to get myself set down for 
10 days or get into a fight in the jocks’ 
room, necessarily. But 1 have to con- 
vince them that I'm mean enough to get 
the job done." 

Sellers isgeiting the job done. If Duane 
Murly keeps hustling, and the luck isn't 
bad. and Sellers keeps getting meaner, 
the moving finger may have to write 
more about 1965 than the fact that the 
Yankees didn't win the pennant. It may 
have to point out that it was the year 
Willie Shoemaker didn't make the most 
money. end 
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Sensible spectacular . . . Rambler Classic 
. . .witb Budd-built body parts 

Spectacular in spirit, sensible in size, the 1965 Classic is the biggest, most powerful ever built 
. . . gives spectacular performance, sensible gas mileage and economy. The Rambler Classic 
is but one of the 28 leading American cars for which Budd supplies quality parts. 
Budd Automotive products include ... Fenders ■ Hoods f ^ 

■ Roofs ■ Doors ■ Body Panels ■ Frames ■ Wheels ■ M-9WM0W0M 

Rims ■ Hubs ■ Drums ■ Disc and Drum Brakes. Detroit. Mich.^aais 



SPORTING LOOK 


The best stadium coats for fall 1965 are inspired by the 
bench warmers worn by football players. Those for men 
and boys made of heavy-duty wool melton -are very 
close to the real thing. Those designed for women come 
brightly plaided or boldly striped and in such nonathletic 
materials as dyed rabbit, but the general idea is preserved. 
They are roomy enough to jump up and down in, and they 
have hoods to defend the wearer against the contrary ele- 
ments of the football season. The coats also are moderately 
priced— most selling for $16 to $40- a fact that is likely 
to make them the best-selling outerwear since the historic 
duffle of the 1950s, which was inspired by the World War 
II Navy watch coat. The bench warmers worn here by young 
spectatorsare photographed against giant projected images 
of moments from football seasons past. It should be noted 
that there is no law against wearing a bench warmer on 
a walk in the woods, in an open car or back to school. 



Flanked by a trio of larger-than-lifeslze Detroit Lions, Kathy Lipson 
wears a bench warmer patterned with a plaid like a lumberjack's. 
Details of prices and where-to-buy information are given on page 39. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS Br JOHN G. ZIMMERMAN 


The looming image of Quarterback 
Bart Starr and a panoply of 
Green Bay teammates frame four 
fans in bench warmers. The 
girls’ bench warmers are both 
in plaid one a reversible 
hooded wool cape, the 
other of printed rabbit fur. 
Both boys are wearing 
versions made of melton cloth. 
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Sporimg Look 


Against the bright panorama of a game 
between the Packers and the Bears. David 
Farrar and Sharon Queeney are hooded 
to ward off the night chill. Sharon's 
bench warmer is actually a three-piece 
outfit, a navy melton suit with a 
golden stripe for emphasis and a hooded 
golden wool-jersey blouse. 


WHERETO BUY 

The lumberjack-plaid wool bench warmer 
worn by Kathy Lipson facing page 34 is by 
La Sport. It has a quilted lining, a detach- 
able hood and is $40 at Bamberger's. New- 
ark : Filene's, Boston : Joseph Horne, Pitts- 
burgh. On the next two color pages, from 
left to right; Kathy Lipson wears a wool 
cape that reverses from plaid to all black. 
It is $35 at B. Altman, New York : Macy’s. 
San Franciso. The melton bench warmer 
worn by David Busch has a plaid lining. It 
is by Woolrich and costs $40 at Filene’s. 
Boston: Milton’s Clothing Cupboard. Dal- 
las. The plaid-printed rabbit-fur bench 
warmer worn by Sharon Queeney is by 
Barlan. It has a detachable hood and is 
$290 at Abercrombie & Fitch, New York. 
The melton bench warmer worn by Ashley 
Bell is by Peters Sportswear. It is $16 at 
Hughes-Hatcher Suffrin. Detroit: Emery, 
Bird & Thayer. Kansas City, Mo. On color 
page opposite. David Farrar wears a bench 
warmer by Great Western with an acrylic- 
pile lining. It is $40 at Baskin's, Chicago: 
Wallach’s, New York. Robert Sloan made 
Sharon Queeney’s navy melton suit with 
golden team stripes and a wool-jersey 
blouse. The suit is $80, the blouse $25 at 
Bergdorf Goodman. New York. All the 
girls' stockings ate made by Bonnie Doone. 
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Martin’s spent 
8 years getting ready 
for tonight. 

WRFIK 
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BUNDED SCOTCH WHISKY. a6.8 PROOF, IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS. INC.. NEW YORK. N. V. C McK&R. 198$ 
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the civilized cigar! 

Built like a filter cigarette 
Mild as a cigar can get. 
Pleasure without inhaling. 





A scraggly eight miles of island just off the coast of Connecticut and 
seldom publicized, because that’s the way its residents want it, is a 
vacation hideaway for some of the country’s biggest and wealthiest 
names. Fishers island makes Newport and Bar Harbor sound comrnon 


ISLAND OF THE 
DISCREET SHUDDER 

by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


Score one point for yourself if you have 
ever heard of Fishers Island. Score two 
points if you know where it is. Score 
three if you know someone who has 
been there. Now forget about going 
yourself because the people who go there 
do not need to score points. 

Fishers Island — or Fishers, us it is 
called simply by those in the know is 
an eight-mile strip of woods, beach and 
golf green at the head of Long Island 
Sound. It is. Cleveland Amory once 
wrote, the last resort of the big rich, 
and they want it kept that way. Fishers, 
in fact, is so exclusive that it is not even 
mentioned in the official federal guide 
to New York State, and John Hay Whit- 
ney. a prominent summer resident and 
publisher of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, once rejected a poem that an island- 
er submitted on the grounds that lyrical 
allusion might prove ruinous. 

To Fisherites the worst disaster ever 
to hit the island was not the 1938 hur- 
ricane but the 1951 visit of Amory. who 
came over to scout the good life for a 
chapter in one of his books. Although 
Amory was generally complimentary. 
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Fishcritcs were so incensed at being done 
up in print that they promptly exiled 
the chap who had invited him over. 
"We don't want any publicity," the 
Reverend Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving. 
rector of posh St. James's in New 'V'ork 
and a confirmed Fisherite, says with a 
discreet shudder. "Publicity ruined New- 
port and Bar Harbor." 

Among the summer residents are the 
Roger Firestones, the Jerrold T. Bryces, 
the Jansen Noyeses (senior and junior), 
the Grant Simmonses ("she's Horlick's 
malted milk and he's beds"), the Cass 
Canfields and a do/cn du Fonts (in- 
cluding Pierre S. III. Reynolds. Wil- 
lis H.. Mrs. George dc F. Lord Jr., 
Mrs. W. F. Harrington and Mrs. Rich- 
ard E. Riegel). To such folk Fishers 
offers a respite from the cares of cap- 
italism. Once, many years ago. when 
Lammoi du Pont Sr. was stricken with a 
heart attack, a doctor was rushed to 
the house. Seeking to render aid. the 
doctor asked. "Where's your nitroglyce- 
rin?” "Why.” murmured du Pont, 
rousing himself, "we always keep that 
at the factory.” 


For the big rich. Fishers is also a 
place where the children can grow up 
and meet and eventually marry their 
own kind. Any number of summer ro- 
mances have blossomed into matrimo- 
ny, capped by the inevitable Lester La- 
nin wingding, and the interlocking kin- 
ship between some families is enough 
to befuddle the most dedicated gene- 
alogist. As a mating ground, Fishers is 
a .sort of Episcopal Grossinger's. 

Fishers lies only live miles off New 
London, with which it is connected by 
ferry, but through historical fluke the 
island is part of New' York instead of 
Connecticut. Fishers was lirsi settled in 
1644 by John Winthrop Jr., a governor 
of Connecticut, and for years that state 
claimed Juri-sdiction. In 1X79 New York, 
which based its claim on a 1664 grant to 
the Duke of York, f'lnalty wrested con- 
trol (though Connecticut is now explor- 
ing ways to buy the island back from 
New York), In return. Connecticut then 
received full title to the Fairfield County 
panhandle, which intrudes into New 
York's Westchester County. 

For more than 200 years Fishers — 


the name, incidentally, is of unknown 
origin was the personal lief of the 
Winthrops. In 1861 a family named Fox 
bought the island outright and farmed 
it until 1878. when they sold part of the 
western end to a friend. George Bart- 
lett. who had been shipwrecked there. 
Several years later friends of Bartlett, 
Edmund and Walton Ferguson, bought 
most of the rest of the island. 

Up until this year the Ferguson fam- 
ily had been the principal landowners, 
but recently they .sold off the bulk of 
their holdings, which included the elec- 
tric company, the telephone company, 
the waterworks, a construction firm and 
one of the two gas stations on the island, 
to a syndicate composed of a number 
of the prominent families who summer 
there, The syndicate, known as the Fish- 
ers Island Utility Company, is not like- 
ly to utilize anything at all. Fisheriies 
like the island the way it is now. "Wc 
want it kept a quiet resort place.” says 
I.ee Ferguson, the head of the Fergu- 
son family. "Wc don't want a mass 
of people.” 

The multimillionaire John Nicholas 
ronilniied 
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FISHERS ISLAND conlinued 


Brown was a prime factor in making 
Fishers a fashionable place for society. 
Once known as “the world’s richest 
baby” (he was supposedly raised on 
milk from a cow given distilled water 
thrice daily), Brown started spending 
his summers at Fishers after meeting 
Anne Kinsolving, the reverend doctor’s 
sister, whom he married in 1930. The 
1938 hurricane flattened their home, 
Windshield, but they erected a new 
house of glass, also named Windshield. 
Not long afterward the senior Lammot 
du Pont bought the adjacent hill and 
built a house that cut off part of the 
Browns' view. Some Fisheriies jokingly 
dubbed the du Pont house Windshield 
Wiper, but the house was no joke to 
Brown, who later packed up and moved 
back to Newport, where his mother 
had a home. 

For a long spell Windshield was on 
the market at the bargain price of S135,- 
000 (it had cost S300.000). but last 
year, in a gesture of goodwill, Brown 
sold it to the Fishers Island Country 
Club for the nominal sum of 51. Now 
the club gets 550 or 5100 a day for 
rooms. 

Ordinarily Fishcrites will go to great 
lengths to keep peace with their neigh- 
bors. Laurance Rockefeller, who sum- 
mered on the island until three years ago 
in a house now owned by the William 
Campbells, was all set to chop down a 
tree on his property until Jock Whitney, 


who lived nearby, supposedly protested. 
Whitney liked looking at the tree, the 
story goes, so Rockefeller spared the ax. 
Whitney himself has one of the more 
opulent houses. Severely modern, it cost 
upward of 5500,000 to build, and the 
grounds were once equipped with a sea- 
plane ramp. (Whitney has given up his 
seaplane, as well as his private PT boat, 
and now commutes to the island in his 
own turboprop jet,) Strategically placed 
about the grounds are 50 recessed sprin- 
klers. Despite an abundance of such 
knickknacks, Fisherites are fond of in- 
sisting that theirs is the simple life. When 
a guest once asked Mrs. George Hardy 
why her 12-bcdroom house had 13 bath- 
rooms, Mrs. Hardy solemnly replied, 
“My dear, you can't expect my husband 
and me to share a bath?" 

Fishers has 2,500 summer residents, 
excluding servants. The younger families 
usually reside around the Hay Harbor 
Club on the western end of the island, 
where they can rent cottages for 52.000 
a month or more. The youngsters sail 
Weasels in the harbor, while the parents 
golf at the club’s nine-hole course by the 
sea or loll about the beach. The only 
public bars are The Harbor and The 
Pequot Inn, which the summer residents 
rarely frequent, and older teen-agers 
are sometimes driven to pass the time 
by painting signs on the macadam road 
that runs the length of the island: ihe 

PHANTOM STRIKES, RIPPY PIPPY, REPENT 


BROTHER and, most fittingly, sweat not. 
“When it rains,” sighs a girl, “there is 
absolutely nothing to do." 

The central section of the island is 
marked by a sign warning that trespass- 
ers will be prosecuted to the full extent 
of the law. Beyond the sign are the great 
houses and estates of the solidly estab- 
lished older crowd. Until three years ago 
the Fishers Island Country Club owned 
a mammoth Tudor-style structure of 
stone, brick and slate that served as the 
hub of social life. When the clubhouse 
began to lose money at a rate exceed- 
ing 550,000 a year, the members decided 
to blow it up, In September 1963, in a 
ceremony worthy of a battleship launch- 
ing, Mrs. Pierre du Pont pushed down 
a dynamite plunger that sent the north- 
west wing satisfactorily skyward. Before 
she pushed the plunger Mrs. du Pont 
complained mildly, “Why isn’t it a du 
Pont detonator?” 

Otherwise life at Fishers is sedate. 
Ladies on the beach are usually seen in 
dressmaker-style bathing suits. “No biki- 
nis,” said one matron firmly. And as for 
gold-thonged sandals and gold lame 
beachwear. well, as one young lady put 
it. “At Southampton, yes. but at Fishers 
— oh God. no!” “No one on Fishers has 
to put on airs," says a social observer 
from Watch Hill (R. I.), just a brisk sail 
across the water. “What the hell, they've 
got it made.” On Fishers the merest hint 
of pushiness is enough to damn anyone. 



According (o one story — which Lee Fer- 
guson says is false — a socially ambitious 
couple once rented the late Sir Samuel 
Salvage's gabled manse now occupied by 
Lady Salvage's nephew. David R. W'il- 
merding. Every afternoon they hopefully 
hoisted a cocktail flag. No one came. 
They left friendless at the end of tlic 
season. Fisheriies still shudder at the 
thought of them. 

Altliough practically all the summer 
residents are Republicans, a snub admin- 
istered to Robert Barry, a former Con- 
gressman from Westchester, may have 
hurt Nixon in 1960. Just before Nixon 
was nominated. Barry gave up his rented 
cottage in Hay Harbor to buy a home 
on the eastern part of the island. When 
the presidential campaign began. Barry 
was supposed to join Nixon's stall’. As 
an experienced Republican who had 
campaigned with Willkie, Dewey and 
Eisenhower. Barry would have been a 
knowledgeable member. But Barry stayed 
away from the campaign to light gossip 
that he was “too aggressive” to be a 
member of the Fishers Island Country 
C\ub. No Tn■a^^eT bow be \ricd \o cottcc\ 
the impression, it proved futile, and he 
was not admitted to the club. 

Now and then Fishers' exclusivity is a 
source of merriment. Perhaps the most 
celebrated story has to do with a Swiss 
baron who decided to sail the .Atlantic 
alone after the war. The baron made a 
remarkable voyage and. after 58 days at 
sea. he spotted what he took to be the 
Connecticut coast. In sheer exhilaration, 
he paddled ashore in a rubber boat. 
Shore turned out to be the Fishers Island 
Country Club beach, and as the baron 
waded happily through the surf the club 
members retreated cn masse. It was not 
until a venturesome Swiss governess 
spoke to the interloper and established 
his identity that club members returned. 

Besides being a social haven. Fishers 
is a sporting haven. In mid-spring sea- 
run brown trout on their way to main- 
land streams sometimes put in an ap- 
pearance. and in the late summer striped 
bass feed offshore in schools and blue- 
lish abound. Indeed. Edward C. Migdal- 
ski. a Yale ichthyologist, considers The 
Race, the stretch of w ater between Fish- 
ers and the Gull Islands, “one of the 
world's best areas for blucfish.” Otis 
Horn, the gun-dog trainer, once donned 
Aqua-Lung equipment and searched out 
the deep holes along the shore w here the 
larger stripers lurk and, as a result, he 


knows where to catch fish almost at will. 
During one night of fishing he landed 
24 stripers, the largest of which weighed 
55 pounds, and he confidently expects 
someday to break the world record of 73 
pounds on hook and line, There is also 
excellent largcmouth-bass fishing in the 
freshwater ponds on the island. And for 
the benefit of Fisherites v'ho like to shoot, 
the island is stocked with thousands of 
giant pheasants, which, when not being 
shot at. swarm like barnyard turkeys 
along the roads and over the fairways 
of the golf courses. 

For the most part, however, present- 
day Fishcrites eschew fie!d sports for ten- 
nis and golf. The courts are Jammed but, 
as one summer resident wistfully laments, 
"We haven't produced a Davis Cup play- 
er in 50 years." Whether soft or hard, 
life on Fishers is pleasant, if one hap- 
pens to have the necessary cachet and 
wherewithal. Efrem Zimbalist Jr., the 
actor, passed his boyhood summers on 
the island (his mother was Alma Gluck, 
the opera singer, his father the concert 
violinist) and, as Zimbalist recalls it, 
“Vifc was s'lmp'ic and grand — as inCVie- 
khov.” Dr. Rolvert M Hutchins, the 
deep thinker now with The Fund for the 
Republic, also used to summer on Fish- 
ers, and he takes pains to deny that he 
ever found the island intellectually stag- 
nant. “1 always had a delightful time 
there." he says. 

Fishers has a permanent population of 
450 “natives" who by and large provide 
the labor force for the summer residents. 
Some of the natives feel as though they 
are kept in a slate of economic subjec- 
tion. dependent as they are on 10-month- 
absentec landlords. None of the natives 
cares to speak out publicly, but a re- 
porter who happens along is shuttled 
about like a downed Allied flyer amid 
the French resistance. "This is the last 
Latin American island in North Ameri- 
can waters." one native complains. 

Several years ago the natives hoped 
that Fort Wright, the abandoned artil- 
lery base at the western end of the island, 
would be developed as a middle-income 
resort after the government auctioned it 
olT. But then a group of regular summer 
residents banded together to buy the fort 
for S350,000, and the barracks and quar- 
ters have.vvith few exceptions, been slow- 
ly going to rot. 

In the summer the chief native recrea- 
tion is to watch the ferries to and from 
New London. “It's something to see,” 


says a native. “It’s ‘dahling’ this and 
‘dahling’ that." Another adds, “I’d never 
miss the Labor Day ferry. There are the 
chaulTeurs. the dogs, the children, the 
luggage. You'd think with all the carry- 
ing on they'd at least be going to F'uropc 
instead of New London, just 40 minutes 
away.” 

In an effort to improve their lot. na- 
tives occasionally come up with ideas 
that could do Fishers and themselves 
harm. One scheme, for instance, called 
for the local airport to be refurbished 
to handle international jet traffic when 
Idlewild was shut down by weather. A 
sounder proposal has been put forward 
by Mrs. Frank J. Clark, a year-round 
resident, a member of the E-'ishers Island 
Country Club and daughter of George 
Bartlett, who bought part of the western 
end back in 1878 and later invited his 
friends, the Ferguson brothers, to the 
island. Mrs. Clark would like to sec a 
private school or college established on 
Fishers. “It would make the island," she 
says. 

Without doubt. Mrs. Clark is the freest 
cm \Vie is\aTnl. A -svidew, sVic liscs 
at 4 in the morning to write marathon 
novels that she dispatches to a select cir- 
cle of friends abroad. “I don’t care about 
society or protocol,” she says. “I once 
locked a Marine general in a chicken 
coop, and he was a Biddle of Philadel- 
phia at that." In her youth Mrs. Clark 
rode with the Warrenton Hunt, and she 
once led a cavalry charge down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue during a suffragette pa- 
rade. If a film were ever to be made of 
her life, Margaret Rutherford would be 
an obvious choice for the lead. When the 
Fishcrites at the big-name part of the 
island placed a sentry in a booth by a 
wire fence, she told him offand stomped 
on through. Shortly thereafter the guard 
w as withdraw n and both booth and fence 
demolished. During the day Mrs. Clark 
watches birds, paints landscapes, reads 
Angela Thirkell and Georgette Heyer 
novels, denounces Administration tax 
policies and looks after her holdings 
around Hay Harbor. 

Not long ago a visitor to Mrs. Clark's 
home expressed surprise that she was 
planning to sell. “Sell? Sell?" said Mrs. 
Clark. “I'm not planning to sell." Her 
attention was directed to a for-sale sign 
at the foot of the driveway. “Oh. mercy!” 
she exclaimed. ‘ 'That’s just up to attract 
people. You should sec the characters 
1 meet!” end 
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Los Angtflcs Ram Fullback 
nick Bass, who is a bail bonds- 
man during the off season, 
sometimes hires private eyes to 
track down errant clients. The 
most satisfactory of these detec- 
tives, says Bass, was one called 
Deputy I>og. "Deputy Dog 
would alw:tys get his man." Bass 
fondly recalled, "if it took him 
40 years. Once he trailed this 
fellow to Detroit, then to Chi- 
cago and finally to Arkansas. 
Then he brought him back. 
That’s what I wanted, of course. 
e\«pv \V»-A\ 'ne bweV. 

wrong man. I can't u.se Deputy 
Dog anymore. He's serving a 
three-year term in Arkansas for 
kidnaping. ’ 

Back in the dressing room aft- 
er a hard day's shooting, it is 
fitting and proper that Chuck 
Connors, present western star 
and onetime Dodger and Cub 
first bascnian, should take his 
turn ministering to kindly old 
Doc O'.Malley. In the NBC-TV 
episode of Bnuuk'd that has just 
been filmed. Walter O’Malley 
patches up Connors after a bul- 
let wound, radiating humor, ci- 
gar smoVvC wA go<x\ cVi«T 
the while. Connors, who acci- 
dentally provided real torn liga- 
ments for W'alter to mend, has 


: only himself to blame for giv- 
ing O'Malley — an engineer by 
education, an attorney by pro- 
' fession and a dabbler in adver- 
j tising, construction and base- 
' ball by whimsical inclination — 
the chance to practice niedicine 
(and acting) on him. If O'Malley 
wields a scalpel the way Con- 
nors handles that powder puff. 
i.e., approximately the v'ay the 
Dodgers swing a bat. the cx|>cri- 
ence could hurt worse than be- 
ing traded. 

Cas'svws e Viy w wcv-. wwxTC 
' philosophical Muhammad Ali 
after his trip to Sweden- "My 
old stunts don't work no more." 

I he said. "Now when I holler. 

I 'I'm the prettiest,' the crowd 
' turns away. It was all kind of a 
joke when 1 was nothing, but 
now I am a big man and it isn't 
funny anymore. So I can be my- 
I self row— quiet, humble-” 

Lineman Roosevelt (Rosie) 
(irier, one of the Los .Angeles 
Ram'.' I'carsomc Foursome, sel- 
dom has much trouble on the 
field, but at the table- well, he'll 
never make any money writing 
a VwvoV. on Viov. \o dvc\ . 
by his ballooning to 3.10 pounds 
last year despite shaking off oc- 
casional pounds on Hhi/ulig, 


Grier went on a crash diet at i 
the start of the season. Roosc- j 
velt progressed nicely down to j 
299, then shot back up to 312. 1 
His explanation: "I kept taking ; 
that Mctrecal and I got to liking 
it so much I started drinking it 
with all my meals and even with 
a few snacks." 

The night man at the Sands Ho- 
tel in San Diego told the gent 
w ho had just dived into the pool 
that he couldn't swim without 
a lifeguard on duty. It wasn't 
wwU woexvw waI mswex xvbc- 
diently climbed out of the pool 
that anyone recognized Johnny 
Weissmuller. 

As football coaches' internal 
temperatures go, John Bridgers’ 
is known to be on the ieewulcr 
end of the scale. Baylor parti- 
sans, therefore, arc only mod- 
erately astonished to see an un- 
riiflled Bridgers sitting in the 
stands 'most every game. Last 
fall one Baylor student even en- 
countered him down at the con- 
cession stand during a crucial 
scries of downs. "Boy. coach, 
you sure have cool," the sludenl 
vivdi. vwi.y'ot. bxA vWtTi \Vi\s 
Bridgers has the advantage of 
not being the coach. Actually. 
John Bridgers' impish twin 
brother. Frank, who often es- 
corts John's wife. Frances, to 
the games to further confuse the 
fans, can get as c.xcitcd as any 
Baylor fan. 

William Marrah. who operates 
casinos in Reno and Lake Ta- 
hoe, also operates a museum full 
of cars in Reno. He owns clas- 
sic, vintage and antique cars by 
the hundred. Recently, howev- 
er. Harrah scaled down his in- 
terests enough to acquire an ex- 
'woT'ivvTig Tnvnvawirt ftvre,av\i, 
complete with tiny electric mo- 
tor. There arc only 10 such mod- 
els in existence, but this time 
the car did not go to the mu- 
seum. It was Harrah's first gift 
to his adopted and only .son. 
John Adam Harrah. Young 
Harrah will be allowed to drive 
his own Bugalti in 1971 — when 
he turns 6. 


W'hilc their fathers train at Wil* 
liotn Jewell College in Liberty, 
MP.. the sons of Kansas City 
Chief Guard Ed Budde, Defen- 
sive End Jerry Mays and Quar- 
terback Len Dawson have been 
doing their own scrimmaging. 
Thcyoungsiers follow their dads’ 
routine blocking dummies, 
scrub games, showers and all. 
"Gee." says 7-ycar-old Brad 
Budde. "I don't sec why Daddy 
is sO tired at night. This is fun." 

Dennis Weaver, no longer in 
G\i«s<MoLe <.vs KvwtwcLv iwws 
but with a stable of four racc- 
hofses to show for his television 
roles, was offered a choice spot 
in an episode of Slavery's Peo- 
ple' He had to give it up. Rea- 
sop: a commitment to coach the 
Eneino (Calif.) Little League 
All-Stars. The boys repaid him 
by winning five straight games 
in their playoff scries. 

St. Mary's College campus near 
Sad Francisco is often used for 
nofischolastic purposes during 
the summer. Right now, for ex- 
ample. it is being used by the 
49(;rs as a training camp and by 
\Vie QWAlV'iSS, -iS i SViWXTWtS tsv- 
campmcni. The other morning 
49cr Coach Jack Christiansen 
was stopped at the door of a din- 
ing room by an attendant, who 
asked for identification. "I'm a 
football coach." said Christian- 
sen- "Oh, ■' said the attendant, 
"then you aren't a Friend, arc 
you? " and nonviolently directed 
hipi to another mess hall. 

Poor Nellie. The flashing, ex- 
ploding.opponent-baiiingscore- 
board in the Houston Astro- 
dome emblazoned the embar- 
rassing news in front of 41,732 
spectators. "Sorry, Nellie." it 
»,sgW6Vtdi Cvyjrc’iv StVwn Vwv ot. 
the Houston bench. "Texas All- 
Stars 26, Pennsylvania All-Stars 
10. ” Fox, a native of Chambers- 
burg. Pa., who had made numer- 
ous bets on the football game, 
afterward refused to reveal how 
much he had lost. "I'm using the 
same excuse the Texans did last 
year." he grumbled. "Wc didn't 
put our best team on the field." 
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'^M\nAa!A , ^^je/nA ^lAMidiJlruyiyi^ 


Your 


USF&G 


agent can insure them al 


This long line 


of coverages from a single source means that your USF&G agent can help you plan a blanket 


program designed to give you the protection you need . . . efficiently. Call on your USF&G agent 
with confidence- He has the experience and the desire to serve you well. You'll find him in the 


Yellow Pages . . . consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


, USF&G. 


J COMPANIES. BALTIMORE 3. MD. i. 
e Co . F.flshty & Q«ar;--., : - U '^d6f w. 1 1 e. 5 

CASUALTY ■ FIRE • MARINE 


nted StAt«i Fido'ity & Guaranty Co.. F>d«><ty A Guaranty L>'e 
inc-. Qaltcmora 3. Md. • FIdallty Inaurance Co. Of Ca.-aaa Toronto 
vtULTl-LINE • LIFE INSURANCE FIDELITY - SURETY BONDS 




The Young Man 
in the Know 
Knows Dacron* 


He knows “Dacron” adds built-in 
neatness to all the right clothes 
for back to school. “Orion”, too, 
is a sure way to look great, stay neat. 
Here’s a sample of the top styles you’ll 
find at these and many more hne stores. 

c®Pp) 


Better Things for Better Living . . . through Chemistry 


Kennedy's 

Boston & New England 
CHARLOTTE. • . .Sherman's Ltd. 

CHICAGO Lytton's 

CLEVELAND Higbee Co. 

DETROIT J. L. Hudson 

HOUSTON Rodney's 

LOS ANGELES Desmond's, 

Southern California 
Norm Meager, Southern Californid 
MILWAUKEE. .Brill's — All Stores 


MINNEAPOLIS^T- PAUL Young- 
Quinl&n* Rothschild 
OMAHA Brandeis Campus Shops 
PHILADELPHIA John Wanamakcr 

PITTSBURGH Kaufmann's 

RICHMOND. . . Berry-Burk & Co. 

ST. LOUIS Boyd's 

SOUTH BEND Gilbert's 

OAKLAND Smith’s 

SEATTLE. . . . Klopfcnstein's, Inc. 
*Du Pom's regisiered trademark. 




will see you through alt four years 


wrinkle-shedJmg poplin of 
r. 3$^ combed cotton, lined 
lOOTi "Orion" acrylic. 


This sweater-shirt has everything. Ragl.sn shoulders. 
Mock-turtle neck. And a soft, smooth knit of 70% 
"Dacron" polyester. 309< worsted wool that holds 
its shape through rugged wear and regular washing. 


Kememner wnen raincoats were just one big wrinkle? 
Not this one. The poplin of 65% "Dacron" polyester 
35% combed cotton always dries smooth and neat 
— and slays that way through lots of wear. 


New entrance requirement for fall: a hopsack suit 
with classic, naiural.shoulder lines, This one is 
55% "Dacron" polyester, 45% worsted wool— $0 
keep its clean-cut good looks even through rain. 


Bold, mudras-lype pinid in a hefty OKford cloth 
button-down with the all-day neatness of 65% 
"Dacron" polyester. 35% combed cotton. The slim 
slacks are poplin in the same dependable blend. 


Handsome new addition to your blazer C’ 
casual, comfortable hopsack in a rich camel it 
Because it's 60% wool. 40% "Orion" acrylic, 
it needs no babying to keep it looking great. 


This e< 
great style. It's a husky 
65% "I^cron" polyest 
with light, warm pile o 



•iA little Qlitter 
goes a long way 
witliAtte 


Yes, Zsa Zsa, and a little glitter does wonders for all the new cars, too. 
Nothing adds as much flair as stainless steel wheel covers. 



GOLF / Jack Nicklaus 



FRANCIS GOIDEN 

Became sand wedge (right) has more hfl 
and flange than the pitching wedge (left) 
it is the best club for many special shots. 


You don ’t need sand to use a sand wedge 


You can find more uses for your sand wedge ouiside of a 
bunker than in it. In fact, I use mine for pitching more often 
than I do my pitching wedge. It has approximately 3® more 
loft than the standard pitching wedge and a considerably 
heavier, more rounded flange. This makes it especially val- 
uable for those delicate short shots that must fly over a trap 
or mound and then stop on the green, for the sand wedge 
gets the ball up quickly and with backspin. I also almost al- 
ways use my sand wedge for pitch shots within 65 yards 
of the green, even when I am in the center of the fairway 
and there is no intervening trouble. 1 do this because the 
greater loft allows me to go ahead and hit the ball fairly 
hard. You are less likely to miss a shot when you do not 


have to baby it. The sand wedge also has many other uses. 
Try it from the rough, where the heavy blade and flange 
get under the ball more effectively than a pitching wedge, 
or from loose or sandy turf, where you need to play an ex- 
plosion or cut shot. The pitching wedge would probably dig 
into the turf, but the rounded flange of the sand wedge 
will bounce up. 

When there are no such special advantages to be gained 
by using the sand wedge and you are in doubt whether to 
use it or the pitching wedge, then 1 recommend that you 
try the pitching wedge. The fact that the pitching wedge 
has less weight and loft, while a disadvantage in the situ- 
ations mentioned above, makes it a little easier to control. 


O l9iS Jock Nlcttous. All rlghlt raiervcd 
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GOLF / Alfred Wright 


m going to keep the money 
and give away Gary’ 

Dave Marr was always witty and charming, but he was aiso 
unknown. Now, since his PGA win, littie Dave is going over big 


|( might c\cn l->c that Dave Marr. the 
I rccentl> ordained ehanipion of The 
Professional Golfers' Association of 
America, could dc\elop into a ne\s kind 
of American folk hero. A fine thing it 
\sould be. too. Marr is a man who en- 
joys a good glass of w hiskey w lien night- 
time comes, IS not averse to a second one. 
and will wrestle any man in the house 
to get the check when it arrives. At 5 
feel 9 and 155 pounds, he spends prac- 
tically no time at ail worrsing about his 
muscles, and he cats only the food that 
tastes good. Although he never got past 
the second vear of college. Marr reads 



more books in a week than lots of ath- 
letes do in a year— or a lifetime. Finally, 
he is a fast man with a quip and he rel- 
ishes pinking the stulTed shirts of golf's 
otlicialdom. 

All of these admirable qualities went 
relatively unnoticed during Mart's first 
10 years or so as a pro golfer. He made 
a decent living and won a few tourna- 
ments — the Sam Snead Festival and the 
Seattle and A/alea Opens— but >ou had 
to be one of the cognoscenti to appre- 
ciate the full flavor of Dave Marr. The 
public didn't get a chance until the 
1964 Masters, the first big tournament 


in which Dave was ever close to the top. 

Standing on the tec of the final hole. 
Marr needed a birdie to tic Jack Nicklaus 
for second and was six strokes behind 
Arnold Palmer, who was about to win. 
Like everyone else. Palmer was delighted 
to see Dave doing so well. "What can I 
do to help you'.’" Palmer asked as they 
were about to hit their drives. 

"Make a 1-." replied Marr. 

As it turned out. Marr sank a 25-foot, 
curling putt for the birdie, and for prac- 
tically the first lime all those millions 
of people watching television noticed 
Marr's bovish face and wide Irish grin. 
The fellows who make golf things no- 
ticed. too. Pretty soon. Marr was earn- 
ing as much from endorsements as he 
was on the golf course. Fvenlually, he 
won S.^7.142..^8 last year, but he never 
finished first. Frank Gifford, the former 
New York Giant football star and one 
of Marr's closest friends, started calling 
him "Ronnie Runner-up.” 

By this lime Marr's colleagues on the 
tour had saluted his blend of intelligence 
and charm by electing him to a two-year 
term on their imirnament committee. 
Through his second year, Marr served 
as committee chairman. ,As such, he had 
to spend most of his spare lime doing 
paper work, cosigning checks, talking on 
the telephone and otherwise supervising 
the day-to-day problems of tournament 
golf. Under Marr's chairmanship the 
tournament committee put the finishing 
touches on several innovations that the 
players had wanted for some time — 
things like a 13-vvcck TV package that 
brought in an extra $600,000 in prize 
money, a school for rookie pros and a 
four-ball, team-match tournament dur- 
ing the slack season in December. 

Every now and then Marr would be- 
come exasperated with the plodding ways 
of the PGA's entrenched hierarchy, and 
his sharp tongue would inflict a few slash 
wounds. On one occasion he referred to 
a PGA otficial as "either an overpaid 
clerk or an underpaid executive.” When 
his term as chairman came to an end 
last month. Marr spoke out publicly 
about some of tlie exasperations he had 
encountered (SI. August 9). and the 
PG.A went into a foot-stamping fury that 
even included talk about suspending him. 
Marr's reply was to win the association's 
championship a week later. The smiles 
on the faces of the PGA executives as 
they presented him the huge Rodman 
Wanamaker I rophy were a bit strained. 



MARR HAD A WISECRACK READY AS HE RECEIVED PGA TROI 


but Marr looked as if he had just put 
away a canary casserole. 

At this same ceremony Arnold Palm- 
er. who tied for a lowly 33rd in the tour- 
nament. was gi\cn one of the pink jack- 
ets worn by the members of the host 
Laurel Valley Golf Club and was bap- 
ti/cd as an honorary member. When it 
came time for Marr to speak he turned 
to Palmer and said with a grin, “Now 
ihal you've got a members ct^l, you're 
beginning to play like one." 

Professional sport has gotten to be 
such a solemn business in recent years 
that athletes are not supposed to talk 
that way in public. Marr can't help it. 
He admires Palmer deeply, but likes to 
needle him, too, for .^rnold takes life 
very literally. Last year, after Palmer an- 
nounced he was going into the laundry 
business in New York. Marr said to him, 
"If any golf pro is going to do my laun- 
dry. it is going to be Chen Ching-Po. ’ 

Golf was a logical sport for David 
Francis Marr Jr. to take up as a boy. His 
father was a club pro in Houston, and 
I>ave was too small to be very good at 
other games. 1 1 is football career, for ex 
ample, ended at the age of 13. when a 
kick in the face left him with a scar on 
his left eyebrow. '‘I broke up a bridge 
parly at home when I walked in with 
that,” he recalls. 

The senior Marr introduced Dave to 
golf gradually, and gave him the founda- 
tion for one of the few classic swings still 
to be found among the tournament play- 
ers. "I have a picture at home." Dave 
says, “showing me hitting a golf ball 
when 1 was 12 or 13. and the swing looks 
about the same as it does now. Fm still 
making the same mistakes." 

When Dave was 14 and the Marr fam- 
i^y had just moved hack to Houston from 
Beaumont, Dave Marr Sr. died sudden- 
ly. That left Mrs. Marr with four chil- 
dren to support, of whom Dave was the 
eldest. He continued at St. Thomas pa- 
rochial high school, but he also went to 
work for Robie Williams, an old friend 
of the Marrs, who was the pro at Memo- 
rial Park municipal golf course. Dave 
did all the odd jobs there are around a 
pro shop, including sweeping out at 
night. Williams kept Dave in clubs and 
balls, and saw to it that he had sufficient 
opportunity to play. 

Marr was a good enough student at 
high school and a good enough golfer 
at Memorial Park to get a scholarship 
to Rice institute at the age of 16. He 

rniiliiiueri 
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A COOL SHOWER is always welcome co 
Jack Daniel's sawyers and rickers who make the 
charcoal to smooth out our Tennessee whiskey. 


It gets pretty hot when we re burning ricks of 
hard maple. But the charcoal 
that results makes it all 
worthwhile. You see, it’s 
ground up and packed tightly 
10 leet deep in vats. Then 
our just-made whiskey is 
seeped down through it . . . 
drop by drop. This is called 
Charcoal Mellowing. 

And the rare sippin 
smoothness it gives 
Jack Daniel’s is worth 
all the rick-burning, 
rain or no rain. 




CHARCOAL 

MELLOWED 


DROP 


BY DROP 


01965. Jgcli Dani«l Diitlllcry, l*m Matlow, Prop., Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 


GOLF eoniinufd 


8 times more power 
to relieve pain of 
hemorrhoids! 

Soothing Nupercainal concentrates on painl 
Prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
itching starts in minutes. 

If you suffer from ihe misery of hem- 
orrhoids, remember this about remedies 
you can buy for temporary relief. A 
leading “shrinking" preparation con- 
tains no anesthetic to relieve pain. 

No wonder so many doctors recom- 
mend Nupercainal. Soothing Nuper- 
cainal relieves pain, itching, burning 
fast . . .gives prolonged relief. . .because 
it has over eiaht times more pain-killing 
power than the other most commonly- 
used topical anesthetic! 

Nupercainal quickly puts raw nerve 
ends to sleep . . . thus puts pain to 
sleep. Lets you go about your business 
relieved of the stabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids. 
Get Nupercainal Ointment today — 
handy applicator with each tube. Start 
to live again, in comfort! 


( *UDepca(nai I 

Nupercainal* 



Your gift speaks for .\mcrica 
when you feed hungry people 
with SI Food Crusade package.s 
through C.\HE, New York 10016. 


How To Stop 
Athlete’s Foot Itch 


At first sign of itching 
cracking, peclin 
tween toes, appl; 

Scholl's Solves for fast 
relief! Amazing medica- 
tion works three ways: 
t. Stops the intense itch- 
ing: 2. Kills Athlete’s Foot fungi on contact; 
3. Promotes healing! Available in Ointment, 
Liquid and Powder or Pu-sh-butlon Spray. 


FI 


kept it for only a year, and then the Uni- 
versity of Houston, which was just be- 
ginning to get into big-time collegiate 
athletics, lured him away for its golf 
team. “1 didn't really go to college se- 
riously there,” Marr says. "1 Just horsed 
around and played golf for a year and 
a half. But things were getting lough for 
my mother, w ho was working as a wait- 
ress at a Howard Johnson's, so I quit 
school and got a regular job." 

By the time he was 19. Marr had de- 
cided to turn pro. One night at dinner 
during a Florida tournament he met 
Claude Harmon, the pro at the Seminole 
Golf Club in I’alm Beach and at Winged 
Foot Golf Club near New York. A few 
days later Harmon offered him a job as 
an assistant to replace Mike Souchak. 
who was going out on the lour. 

Harmon and his wife. Alice, took the 
rough edges off the boy from Memorial 
Park, just as they had done for so many 
other assistants who went on to score 
big on the tour or to take lucrative club 
jobs. Marr learned his lessonswcll. Right 
after he won the PGA one of the first 
things he wanted to do was appear at 
the Harmons’ house in a blue suit and 
Argyle socks, an ensemble that Alice 
Harmon had persuaded him to abandon 
shortly after she began polishing him up. 
Today. Dave’s clothes arc sometimes de- 
scribed by reporters as Madison Avenue. 
Actually, they are more like modified 
Princeton — tastefully reserved, bul with 
just a hint of dash. 

It was as a Harmon assistant that 
Marr really learned his craft. Even to- 
day. it is to Harmon that he turns for 
advice and assistance, and it was the 
Harmons who took charge of the wed- 
ding at Palm Springs. Calif, in I960 
when Marr married pretty Susan David- 
son, then a minor backstage functionary 
working on a Victor Borge spectacular. 

Susan was soon pregnant. At Port- 
land. Ore. in 1960. she bore their first 
child. hli?abeth. David III followed a 
year later. When Dave left home to play 
in the PGA last month, Susan was near- 
ly two weeks overdue with a third child. 
On Saturday, the third day of the tour- 
nament. Marr blew a two-foot putt and 
the lead on the 18th green in front of a 
few million TV viewers, including Susan. 
"If she didn't have the baby then," he 
said in the press tent afterward. "I guess 
she'll never liave it.” The next afternoon 
on the I8th green and again in front of 
TV, Dave sank the putt that won the 


championship. That was all Susan had 
been waiting for. A son, Anthony, was 
born 3 ' hours later. 

After a promising start early this year, 
Marr began mi.ssing far loo many short 
putts. When he failed to make the cut 
at the Masters his game went into a 
slump. The money was still coming in 
from all those ancillary bcnclils of pro 
golf, such as the Jantzen International 
Sports Club, one of the most rewarding 
endorsements an athlete can make. Tlie 
only golfer in a group that included Gif- 
ford, Paul Hornung. Bobby Hull, Bob 
Cousy and Jerry West. Marr at least fell 
like a champion. He and Susan bought 
a new S40,000 house in the New York 
suburb of Larchmont, and Dave was en- 
joying his popularity in the TV-sports 
set that hangs out at Manuche’s, Tools 
Shor's, and Eddie Condon’s. 

When Dave missed the cut at the U.S. 
Open in St, Louis, it was time to think 
seriously about golf. "1 wish you could 
do something about I>avid's attitude.” 
Susan Marr said to Claude Harmon one 
cveningwhile Dave was inToronto play- 
ing in the Canadian Open. "He doesn’t 
believe he can win anymore.” 

Trips with kings 

Harmon said he doubted that the trou- 
ble was in Marr's altitude. He thought 
Dave was trying to do too many things 
besides play serious tournament golf — 
things like the trips to Acapulco and Ha- 
waii for the Jantzen ads and England for 
Shell's Wonderful World of Golf, to say 
nothingof his work as tournament chair- 
man. "You can’t beat fellows like Nick- 
laus and Casper w ith only half your con- 
centration,” said Harmon. ("You can't 
play every week." Marr says now. "And 
besides, all those Jantzen fellows are 
kings in their fields. Maybe some of the 
class rubbed off on me.”) 

At the same time Marr was getting 
some help with his swing from his good 
friend Johnny Pott, He widened his 
stance, gripped the club more firmly and 
began to go at the ball with more au- 
thority. Soon he was playing much bet- 
ter. and the following week at the In- 
surance City Open in Hartford, Conn, 
he led the tournament well into the final 
round. But on the 14th hole on Sunday 
his attention wandered, and he drove his 
lee shot out of bounds. He finished in a 
tie for third place, collecting a perfectly 
respectable check for S4.000. A couple 
of hours later he was home in Larch- 


inoni. thoroughly dejected, “Susan,” he 
said, “I'm ne\cr going to win another 
tournament. There's too much dog in 
me." 

The mood was only momentary. Marr 
was now playing the best golf of his ca- 
reer. Never a long hitter, his fairway 
woods and irons were as straight and 
true as any in golf. His sand shots, which 
he had learned from the alliimc master 
of the hunkers. Harmon himself, were 
dependable, and his putting touch had 
returned. 

Marrfinished 1 llfi at thcTIiundcrbird, 
and then 1 2th at Philadelphia, but was 
still 25th on the money list as the PGA 
Championship began. Suddenly, every- 
thing he had been working on came to- 

gplher in four of thp best rounds of golf 

he had ever played. Everyone said the 
Laurel Valley course was only for the 
big hitters, but Marr kept the ball out o' 
the thick rough that was troubling the 
more muscular types. On the morning of 
the final day Dave awoke to find a note 
that had been slipped under his door by 
his cousin. Jack Burke Jr. All it said 
was. “Fairways and greens, Cu/." Thai 
was the way Dave played it. 

When it was all over Dave Marr was 
suddenly swept by strong emotions. "1 he 
money, the 525,000." he said in front o* 
the reporters in the press tent, many of 
w hom were almost as pleased at his suc- 
cess as he was, “that's for me. The vic- 
tory. the championship — that's for all 
the people w ho helped me along the way: 
Claude Harmon and Robie Williams and 
Mr. Lynch and Mr, McCormacand Mr. 
Shatiuck at Winged Foot and Mr. Dun- 
phy at Seminole. . . ." His voice broke, 
and he wiped some tears from his eyes, 
and then came that Marr smile. “I'm 
crying,” he said, “but otherwise I'm 
very happy.” 

A few hours later, he was silting on 
the terrace at the rear of Arnold and 
Winnie Palmer's house. By now the news 
had arrived that Susan had had her baby 
and was doing fine. A group of friends 
\\as sealed around Dave, he had a glass 
of fine whiskey in his hand and he was 
happy. Slowly, the real Dave Marr be- 
gan to surface out of the day's excite- 
ment. He recalled how Gary Player had 
given away his 525.000 U.S. Open purse. 
"Damn it.” he said, “I had my speech 
all ready for the presentation ceremony, 
but 1 was so rattled 1 forgot it. I mean; 
to say I was keeping the check and giv- 
ing away Gary.” end 
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THE CLASSIC LOOK! Here's the ultimate In traditional Ivy styling 
-lEVrS Trimcuts-tailored in the ultimate sportswear fabric-handsome, rug- 
ged, wrinkle-free 65% Dacron' polyester and 35% combed cottoni Never need 
ironing because they're LEVI’S Sta-Prest -the original permanent-press slacks! 


*Ou Ponl's regtsiered usdemark 
:US Pitini OII<e<n6if«AH(t*'*«nitm»deon>f by 
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Our agent in Saratoga Springs is doing his Kentucky Derby shopping early. His selection until further 
notice is Buckpasser, a colt of impressive size and family, who murdered them in the Hopeful Stakes 

He may run all the way to Churchill Downs 


S aratoga's Hopeful Stakes was so 
named because the o\s tiers and the 
breeders of the 2'year-olds who make it 
to the starting gate in this venerable race 
exp<^ct and trust them to be better-than- 
routinc sprinters. Run at six and a half 
furlongs, it annually marks the occasion 
when eastern juveniles are asked to go 
farther than the standard three-quarter- 
mile sprint distance. Horses that respond 
with speed and courage arc reasonable 
bets to become champions. No fewer 
than 12 winners of the Hopeful. Sara- 
toga's closing-day fixture, have gone on 
to lake the milc-and-a-half Belmont 
Stakes the following year, and if you 
look over the list of Hopeful victors dur- 
ing the last two decades you w ill find the 
names of Middleground, Native IXincer, 
Nashua. Needles. Hail to Reason. Jaipur 
and Bold Lad. 

Last week another impressive name 
was pul on the list; Ogden Phipps's big. 
leggy coll Buckpasser. who looked so 
good winning the 61st Hopeful that if 
Calienie opened a 1 966 Kentucky Derby 
book this week he would have to be the 
favorite. No doubt this view will lie 
challenged in Chicago, w here a few weeks 
ago the horsemen at Arlington I’ark saw 
three sensational winning sprints by a 
Ribol colt of John CJalbrcath. Grau- 
siark. Speculation about any young 
horse is risky, but some horsemen were 
so taken with Graustark that they were 
calling him a once-in-a-lifetime colt. On 
August 6 Graustark won the si.x-furlong 


Arch Ward Stakes, easily beating the 
best 2-year-old out of California. C. V. 
Whitney's Port Wine, by six lengths in 
1 :09 I 5. Then Graustark w as lined for a 
splint. He may miss the rest of the sea- 
son. With Cirauslark out. i’ort Wine 
should have come on strong in Arling- 
ton's I uturity Trial, three days before 
the Hopeful and also at six and a half 
furlongs. Instead. Port Wine beat only 
two horses in a 13-horse field and was 
trounced by more than 16 lengths by 
the winner. Our Michael. Who is Our 
Michael? He is a son of Bolero who won 
four eastern stakes before going to Ar- 
lington. in one of the eastern stakes that 
he did notwin, the Sapling at Monmouth 
Park, he was beaten by Buckpasser. 

Not having seen Graustark. I am not 
qualibed to join those w ho say he is an- 
other Man o' War. I hope that he re- 
covers in time to run in the November 20 
Ciarden State. As for Our Michael, he 
is staying in Chicago, and he will race 
against Buckpasser once more on Sep- 
tember 1 1 in the Ariington-Washington 
I uiuritv. That one is at seven furlongs, 
and some suspect that Our Michael is 
not going to relish the added distance. 
Sons of Bolero, a brilliant sprinter, are 
not noted for their staying power. 

However, in Buckpasser. Phipps and 
Trainer Bill Winfrey may have some- 
thing very, very special. He has won sev- 
en consecutive races (coming from way 
back in one to deud-heat Hospitality). 
These were sprints, and Buckpasser is 


bred to be a stayer. He is by Tom Fool, 
who could run as far as horses have to, 
and his dam is Husanda. by the Triple 
Crown w inner War Admiral. 

“He seems to want to run at horsts," 
says Winfrev. “This is the sort of good 
sign that Native Dancer showed me. 
This colt just acts like a natural stayer. 
In his dead Iteat he walked out of the gale 
and then made up a dozen lengths, but in 
almost all of his races he showed he had 
enough speed to get position early and 
keep running after he made the lead." 

Buckpasser showed some adolescent 
greenness at the Hopeful starting gate. 
“When the gale opened." said Jockey 
Braiilio Bac/a, “the ground broke out 
from under him. and he went right to his 
knees." But he recovered amazingly fast. 
While Buckpasser was getting himself 
straightened out after his shaky start. 
Indulto and Impressive (the latter owned 
by Phipps) cut out the early pace. Baeza 
moved with Buckpasser at the half-mile 
pole, and the race was all but over. 
Buckpasser circled the two leaders and 
drew away from the eighth pole home 
to beat his stablemute by two and a half 
lengths, with Indulto third in the seven- 
horse field. The time of 1:16 was excel- 
lent on a track that was called fast but 
was not as fast as it can be. Oranled. 
there are some line 2-year-olds in Chi- 
cago. but 1 say that Buckpasser is the 
horse to beat- not only for (he 2-year- 
old championship but also for the 1966 
Kentucky Derby. snd 
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BRIDGE/ C/?a/’/es Goren 


Four Masters from Canada 


\A/lnle thousands of bridge players 
^ ^ were breaking every kind of at- 
tendance record at the Summer Nation- 
als in Chicago last month, four Canadi- 
ans set a different kind of record in the 
battle for the Spingold Trophy, emble- 
matic of the Masters Knockout Team 
championship. The same four players 
who look the title last year in Toronto — 
a barri.ster of Seoiti.sh descent, a bridge 
teacher and coach who had been born 
in Iran, a veteran flyer of World War 11 
and a lifetime sufferer from cerebral 
palsy — successfully defended their cham- 
pionship. This was the first time in the 
32-year history of the Spingold Trophy 
competition that the same team had won 
two years in a row. 

Most of the 128 teams entered (the 
largest entry ever to play in a knockout 
team event) consisted of five or six 
players; Canada’s Eric Murray. Sammy 
Kehela. Percy Sheardown and Bruce 
Hllioit decided that four players were 


the finals were a quarter completed. The 
Murray team had taken a big lead over 
Kaplan's team. 37-12. and then came the 
tenth board of the session Ucfi). in 
my opinion the board that decided the 
match then and there. 

In the closed room, where the board 
first was played, Elliott, silting West, 
passed at his first opportunity but leaped 
to four clubs when Sheardown made 
a somewhat light double of Kaplan's 
opening diamond bid. This was doubled 
and set 500 when the defense collected 
the first five tricks: two diamonds, a dia- 
mond ruff, a spade and a heart, But what 
seemed like a sure Canadian loss was 
turned into a profit as the crowd watch- 
ing Bridge-O-Rama witnessed the fol- 
lowing action: 

WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 

(AV/ir/w) (.Vfrf. llayJeii'i (Murrayy 
3 DOUBLE PASS 3V 

PASS DOUBLE PASS 

PASS PASS 


Both sitles vulnerable 
If >5/ iteuler 

.N'OJtTH 
4 .V 5 .1 2 
4 A K J 
♦ A K « 7 2 

4 5 


♦ <1 4 

r to 

♦ 6 4 .3 

4 A )« !i t> 4 2 

sot T» 
4 J 10 7 
4 0 fi r> a 2 
♦ !) 5 
4 H 7 a 


4 K tl ts 6 

4 ti « 7 4 

♦ o .1 to 

4 K J 


enough, just as they had the year before 
when they went through II rounds of 
play without defeat. In Chicago they 
were still undefeated when they reached 
the finals and had to face the powerful 
team of Edgar Kaplan and B. Jay Becker 
of New York. Norman Kay of Phila- 
delphia and Mrs. Dorothy Hayden of 
Hastings-on-Hudson. That the Canadi- 
ans would remain undefeated through 
an unprecedented 16ih straight knock- 
out match became inevitable by the time 


Becker opened the club ace and con- 
tinued clubs, forcing dummy to ruff with 
the jack. Declarer cashed one high heart 
and two top diamonds, ruffed a dia- 
mond to establish the suit, then led to 
dummy's last heart. The good 8 of dia- 
monds was led. and Mrs. Hayden had her 
choice of losing plays. If she ruffed high 
declarer would discard his losing club. 
When she ruffed low Murray overruffed 
and led bis last trump, giving the defend- 
ers their second trick with the queen of 
trumps but forcing a spade return. The 
spade 10 was covered by the queen and 
was won by the ace. The good diamond 
was cashed, Murray discarding his los- 
ing club. Then dummy led a spade and 
Mrs, Hayden was helpless to prevent 
Murray from winning a tenth trick with 
his spade jack. 

The Canadian plus was 790, a net of 
290 on the combined result and a gain 
of 7 International Match Points. Up to 
this point each team had gained on 
two deals and five were standoffs, but 
from here on the tide ran steadily to- 
ward Canada. end 


1735 was a 
great year 
far baurbon 



Thai's when Jacob Beam created Beam 
Bourbon. Today. 170 years later, it's still 
made to Jacob’s formula by fifth 
and sixth generation members — ^ 
of the Beam family. Taste how -.j 
they're doing— try light, smooth 
Jim Beant. You'll agree . . 

I965's a great year for Bour- 
bon. too! 

One Family . . . One For- 
mula . . . One Purpose . . . 

The World's Finest Bourbon 
Since 1795. 



66 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE iAMES B. BEAM 
DISTILLING CO.. CLERMONT. BEAM, KENTUCKY. 



Master 
Hosts make 
every trip a 
vacation ! 


Across America the 
Master Hosts sign means 
"instant vacation” — 
fine food and lodging, 
and the most relaxing, 
enjoyable facilities possible. 
Whether you travel 
for business or pleasure, 
look for the bright 
gold knocker with the 
name Master Hosts . . . 

Coist to Coast. Guarantged 
America 's Finest Motor Hotels. 


Send for YOur FREE diieeioiy today; 
MAStER Hosts. 6000 Camp BtrAl BouJeoid 
I I Fwi Wort^ leus t6ll6 
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BUDAPEST • rihiufil frutn pugf 2! 


ihc sixlh day it was cold, wet and wintry 
at I’cople's Stadium. Under those con- 
ditions there was no chance for a rec- 
ord. Matson’s 66-1'oot TYicinch winning 
throw .how ever. wascminently satisfying, 

As in ail competition, there were dis- 
appoininients. AmcricanSprinterGeorge 
Anderson, for example, finished second 
to Japan’s l iideo lijiina in the 100-mclcr 
dash (both were clocked in 10.1) and 
second in the 200 meters to Russia's bd- 
vin O/olin (both were clocked in 21) 
and wondered aloud how come he was as 
fast but always lost. .-X German. Hans- 
Joachim Klein, won the lOO-metcr free- 
style swim, upsetting Don Roth (no rela- 
tion to Dick Roth, who won the individ- 
ual medley). But the only defeat over 
which the .■\mcricans could justitiably 
complain- and not because of the han- 
dlingof the games, for that was splendid 
— was that of top-seeded Allen Fox of 
Los Angeles in the tennis finals. 

Things had gone badly with Fox from 
the beginning. First he and his playing 
partner. Don Dell, in a mix-up of dates, 


were in Poland competing in the Polish 
Nationals when play began, .■\fter an 
overnight train ride from Katowice to 
VX'arsaw and a flight to Budapest, they 
arrived to learn that they had been 
scratched. VN'ith Hungarian support and 
Fowler's api'ioals they were reinstated. 
Fox promptly won two singles matches 
back to back with a 15-mimilc rest. In a 
match with a French player who was be- 
ing coached from the sidelines. Fox 
snapped. "Cut it out! You know that's 
illegal." The Ircnchman replied: "It's 
illegal to be two days late, too." and 
kept it up. Finally the Hungarian oHicials 
intervened on Fox's behalf. 

The next day Fox and Dell played 
three doubles matches the entire tour- 
nament in one day I and beat the crack 
Russian combination of Sergei Likha- 
chev and Tomas l.ejus (doubles winners 
over Dennis Ralston and Chuck McKin- 
ley at Wimbledon in 1963) 4 6, 6-3. 
6-3, 3-6. 6-4 in the linals. "Huj. Inij. 
luijra!" cried the approving Hungarian 
spectators. 


But there weren't enough natives 
around the next day when Fox took on 
Rumanian Ion Tiriac in the singles semi- 
finals. Iv was raining, windy and cold, 
and the fans who showed up were the 
noisy, strategically situated Rumanian 
rooting section, They hounded Fox. got 
his goat by applauding his errors and 
Tiriac's fine shots and the American was 
badly beaten in two straight .sets. When 
the Rumanians were at their worst the 
referee tried in vain to quiet them, then 
asked Tiriac to intercede. "I am not the 
interpreter!" shouted Tiriac. Afterward 
in the locker room he and Fox had a 
violent argument and Tiriac. who is I'lel- 
ter than he sounds, cried. "1 could beat 
you and Dei! together." 

Still and all. Fox’s discomforts were 
drow ned out hy a general feeling of well- 
Ix’ing on the part of the .-Xmcricans and 
the unqualilied admiration of the Hun- 
garians. "We must go to the next one 
(in 1967. probably in Tokyo)." said 
Olympic C'hampion Bob Sehul. "With a 
really hif; .American team." end 



NOW HEAR THIS! 
NOW HEAR THIS! 


AmpliibioiiN radio, mate. Goes down to the sea in 
cars. . , then out in ships. 

RF-](K)fi\I, a baltciy-powcjcd portable car ladio 
that slides out of its bracket mount to travel with 
you anywhere. 

Tlirec bands to choose froin: Maiine AM I M. 
Automatic 1 rcqueiicy Control for precise, line 
tuning. 

And \\ait till you pipe ilic sound; U> poweiful 
transistors and six diodes ti' bring the signals 
in. , . a 5 ' Dynaiwic speaker to boom them out. 
A gieat I adio- ( It ought to he — we’ve rclincd our 
technique by building more than 20 million 
radios — a ton of experience.) 


‘X'ou already have a car radio? Trade-in your car. 



PANASONIC 

by MATSUSHITA ELECTRIC 


Tji Am Buiidifi£, JOO Pj'H A,«pu«. ric« N Y. 1001 ' 
■?.... - ;'-cr Cv)---'- 
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For $1,008"^ you can buy half a swimming pool 




or fly Qantas to Sydney-and make a real splash. 


Sydney has a sparkle matched by few cities. Anywhere. It’s a sprawling, lighthearted 
city filled with modern architectural shapes, it’s also the home of one of the most beautiful 
harbors in the world. And just 45 minutes from Sydney you can visit sheep station 
country— the sundowner's domain. When you fly Qantas to Sydney you can 
also visit the romantic Fiji islands — everything you've dreamt of in a South Pacific 
paradise. Qantas offers you everything you've ever dreamt of in the way of service, 
too. Get in the swim. Fly Qantas to Sydney. See your travel agent or Qantas. 

•Economy round trip air fare from San Francisco. 


QJBkMTAS 


New Ycxk 




siphiB WBShiniign 0, C. Delroil Chletgg Toronto Montreal Dallas Salt Lale City San Francitce Lot Antt'ea Vancouver Honolulu (eOAC Qaneral Salas Af« 



I'lw fine si'ctncd llu- .\oim\ cxicpi for the nuirkx ami the 
blood, and so did the mop of wildly jumbled hair. Even on his 
great nights. Sugar Ray Robinson's slick pompadour alw ays 
stood on end as soon as the fighting began. But this was years 
aw ay from the great nights, h iiy/.v the lOih and last round 
of a bout in Honolulu last month ( '•ee cover) with a Sl-year- 
old jannieyman named Stan Hon ingion. who had beaten 
Robinson once bejore. .N<»ir in the rematch Sugar Ray had 


won only a round or t ir«>. There was little sign of the vicious 
punching or the brilliant combinations that had made him 
six times a world champion. His dream of getting one last 
crack at the middleweight title was dead, and perhaps he 
knew it— and perhaps he did not. A few weeks before Hono' 
lain, after a dingy win fn tv a nobody, he welcomed photog' 
raphers to his hotel bedroom and smiled like a reigning c/hjmi' 
pion Ihelow). Ro\ Robinson is a very hard man to convinee. 



SUGAR: DOWN BUT NOT 
QUITE OUT 


BY LARRY L. KING 



SUGAR ronlimied 


M illie Bruce perched on a high stool munching cheese 
crackers and sipping a soft drink, maybe ignoring 
and maybe savoring the smell of liniment and sweat that 
pervaded the undersired gym of Washington's Jew ish Com- 
munity Center. She said, ‘*I die inside when he fights. It's 
hard to see a person you love in that ring. He's a wonderful 
fighter, a wonderful human being. I've never known a 
man like him. He's something else.” 

"He" is Sugar Ray Robinson — once welterweight king, 
five times middleweight champion. Robinson is 45 now, 
and there were those listening to Miss Bruce who believed 
that lime has passed him by. along with Dick Nixon and 
shaving mugs. But Robinson was to fight the next night. 
Why? Was he broke? "Nobody." Robinson had told a 
reporter, "has ever been champion six times." 

Nobody has ever been champion even once by losing 
back-to-back fights to unranked Stan Harrington and Me- 
mo Ayon — a double sin committed by Sugar Ray in the 
month before this fight. Yet he was preparing to meet 
another somebody of widespread obscurity, a chap from 
Bridgeton. N.J. named Young Joe Walcott (but no rela- 
tion to Jersey Joe), in Washington's raunchy Coliseum. 
You knew that if he knocked Walcott from here to Casper, 
Wyo. it would not be big news anyw here except in Casper. 
You knew, too. that the once-fearsome Robinson had tak- 
en to beating fellows named Clarence Riley and Rocky 
Randell in places like Pittsfield, Mass, and Norfolk. Va., 
and that in Rome last year he earned no better than a 
draw pounding the soft underbelly of one Fabio Betiini. 


But, waiting for her fiance to work out. Miss Bruce 
was all dimples and unshakable faith. 

"Of course, Ray's in shape!" she gasped to a question, 
her dark eyes indignant. "He runs every morning in New 
York. Twice around the reservoir. 1 know, because 1 go 
with him. I don't run, but I go." Miss Bruce, a trim model 
who looks as though she could run w ith Sugar, was quiet 
for a moment, then apologized for their late arrival in 
Washington. "Ray's mother was operated on. He just 
wouldn't leave New York until he knew she was all right. 
She's a strong and wonderful woman, She's got needles 
and lubes in her neck, but this morning at the hospital 
she said, ‘Don't forget. Mama told you how' to win this 
fight. Jab him. Jab him, and follow through.' " 

Upstairs a friendly little lady bustled about the center's 
mam lobby in distress. Forty or 50 curious people milled 
about in low humor. Some had waited more than two 
hours for the workout promised by Promoter J. Edward 
Weaver, mote to ballyhoo the fight with Walcott than to 
lone the ex-champ's muscles. 

"Papers say the public invited," intoned a husky man 
in workman's clothes. 

"We don't have any place to pul you," the lady said. 
"Can't you see the newspapers had it all wrong?" 

The lady went downstairs to tell Weaver. Weaver, in 
turn, edged up to George Gainford. Robinson's crusty 
trainer-manager, who, with proper solemnity, solved the 
problem; the public would be admitted to an adjacent 
basketball court for a few minute.s of rope-skipping. 


THE SIX TIMES ROBINSON WON WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS 




Sew York, IV46: Bell, decision. 


Chicago, 1951: Jake LaMoHa. KO in 13. 


Sew York, 1951: Randy Turpin, KO in 10. 
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Millie Bruce -vaid. "We didn't know this was to be a pub- 
lic workout. In fact. Ray hadn't planned on o/n- workout. 
He ran this morning. You won't believe him! He looks 
— why, he's much more handsome than his pictures. 
He looks so young! A man said to him the other day, 
'You can't be Ray Robinson!' And Ray said. 'I better be. 
I’ve thought I was for 45 years.' Forty-live and he's still 
walkin' and wantin'. " 

At the moment Sugar Ray was walkin’ circles in a dress- 
ing room the size of a small closet, wantin' to know when 
in hell the show got under way. In his good days Ray Rob- 
inson invaded Fans w ith special troops even Hitler hadn't 
thought to provide for himself: hair stylists, court jesters, 
manicurist-s, handgrips, favored cronies, golf pros and 
secretaries. His temperamental outbursts rivaled Maria 
Callas'. and he was as independent as Charles de Gaulle. 
This was the Ray Robinson of the near-Kennedy pompa- 
dour. the long purple Cadillac and the S50 lips. He was a 
merry, mercurial king, who could laugh one minute and 
bless out the faithful Gainford the next. But when the time 
came and Robinson fought he was a thing of beauty. Jab- 
bing. crossing, dancing, a dangerous cobra striking, a mon- 
goose skirting danger until time for the kill. 

"He’s a kind man." his Miss Bruce was saying. “In 
Jamaica, the Dominican Republic. Stockholm — he goes 
to visit hospitals, shut-ins, all kinds of handicapped peo- 
ple. And he asks no credit for it. He docs it even when 
he's not promoting a tight. He tells me, 'Gump, my luck's 
been good. 1 got enough to share.”' 


The kind man appeared at the door. There was a stir as 
the invited and uninvited recognized him, the man who had 
chopped down Steve Belloisc. Randy Turpin. Bobo Olson. 
Carmen Basilic. Gene Fullmer. Kid Ciavilan. Robinson hit 
them and their eyes crossed. 

Robinson drifted into the gym. w rapped in a white terry- 
cloth robe. He had a bemused grin on his face that said he 
knew the joke, and the Joke \\as not on him. He did not. 
you noticed, walk on his heels. "Honey." Miss Bruce 
called, stretching her hand toward Robinson. But he was 
gone, carrying his cockeyed smile to the heavy bag a dt*zcn 
paces to her left. When Robinson shucked the robe with 
one shrug of his shoulders he revealed a body even a young 
man would trade a dozen years for. On smooth, brown legs 
he shuffled in on the bag. his face carefully deadpan. There 
was a quick flash of fistic history before your eyes; left, left, 
left, right uppercut, left hook. Jab. 

"Punch it out to all cameras." Gainford called. "Right 
into the lens, Ray. That's it. baby. Both hands." Robinson's 
l1eet grin beat his next tattoo of punches by a split second. 

Happily, Promoter Weaver said. “Don't he boss that 
bag?" 

"Yeah," said a newsman. “The bag can't punch back.” 

Gainford was saying. "Over to the light bag, Ray." Mil- 
lie Bruce smiled. "I want you to see this. He can really do 
this." Sugar Ray really did it. all right. He made the small 
gym vibrate with rat-a-tats, now a blurred left, now a 
matching right, now a crescendo of moving fists and now a 
rai.sed eyebrow at his manager, as if to inquire w hy all the 

roiillnurtf 


Sugar Ray heat Tommy Hell for Marty Servo's vacated wel- 
terweight throne, held it four years and then, to find oppo- 
nents. stepped up in class. He won the middleweight title 


five times, retired once, successfuUv came Ixick {against 
Olson) and three times regained the title from men who had 
taken it from him: Turpin, Fullmer and Carmen Dasilio. 
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SUGAR eoniinurd 


overtime. Cainford .said. "O.K. Let the crowd in. He'll 
skip rope. Wait a minute. Somebody cut those bandages 
off his hands." 

Softly. Robinson said. "You cut 'em. George.” Cainford 
produced a knife, and he cut ’em. 

Pushing toward the basketball court, men with over- 
grown bicepse.s talked the light game. One was Holly Mims, 
a so-so middleweight who still feels he could have been 
champion, if only he iiad gotten the breaks. He fought 
Robinson in 1951, thought he had won (" 'Man,' he say to 
me after the light, ‘where they been keepin' you?’ ") and 
this week he was to he on the same card w ith Robinson, but 
not against him. "I could hit him with a right. I could hit 
him— but 1 couldn’t put him down." Mims .said. He yelled 
something indistinguishable to Gain ford, only to be grandly 
ignored. The fanswho had waited so long now milled in to 
stand on a balcony looking down on the court. They were 
still, serious, staring at the master. 

Millie Rrucc again was enthusiastic. "Wait till you sec 
that man skip rope. They asked him to do it on television. 
Just come on television and skip rope.’’ She beckoned Rob- 
inson over. Theex-champ was affable, smiling and extremely 
brief. His quick handshake and mumbled acknow ledgment 
of the niceties smacked of old rituals. Though he looked 
tired, the only mark on him was a healing cut above the 
righieyc. He .seemed shy and withdrawn, but you realized 
his was artful shyness. Like a practiced politician, he gave 
a tidbit and with it the illusion of feast. The rule book said. 
"Smile and keep moving," and Sugar moved quickly to 
center court, smiling ever so slightly. 

Millie’s enthusiasm grew. "Look at this. Sec. music goes 
with this. Only they don’t have any.’’ Sugar Ray’s rope 
made its own music on the hardwood floor: tappa. tappa, 
tappa. tappa. Abruptly, he stopped; "That’s alt." He re- 
warded the silent spectators with a lackadaisical wave, and 
for a moment he threatened to smile. 

Promoter Weaver frowned his w’ay over to Millie Bruce. 
"God, he looks tired." 

"Sure, he’s tired. He ran this morning. Two times around 
the reservoir.’’ 

Weaver looked doubtful. A tall man who once boxed 
lightweight in the intramural program at West Point, his 
chest has slipped and his hair thinned. He asked, "How 
far is that?” 

"A long way." Miss Bruce said vaguely. “You know, 
Ray’s been up four straight nights because of his mother’s 
op>craiion.” 

"That mother thing worries me." Weaver said. "That 
can mess him up." The promoter tapped his head. "Up 
here." 

"Don’t worry about Sugar. Ho just needs a good night's 
sleep." 

The boxing crowd clustered around Robinson, their pro- 
fessional eyes inspecting him for flaws. They thrust out 
hands, still wanting to shake with the "champ." Robinson 
endured their advances, then in response to some private 


signal he suddenly broke away, jig-danced over and pecked 
Millie on the clicck and followed this with a mock left up- 
percut to her chin. Robinson was acting. He is not talka- 
tive as he once was, and one gets the feeling around him 
that he would love to shuck the burdens of being a celebri- 
ty. But he is still not ready for the last hurrah. 

Cainford spoke to the crowd. He said how Sugar Ray 
appreciated their coming by and would be grateful should 
they come out to back him Thursday night. Then he told 
how' Ray’s ol’ mama was bad sick, and how Ray needed 
rest because he’d kept a faithful four-day vigil at her bed- 
side. Fverybody clapped, but Robinson wasn’t around to 
hoar. I Ic had vanished to the private world of his dressing 
room, where no hands awaited the fraternal grip and you 
did not need to grin, even slightly, unless you felt like it. 

George Cainford started in the amateurs with Ray Rob- 
inson back when hamburgers cost a nickel and only Wall 
Street lawyers had heard of Wendell Willkie. He was in his 
corner 25 years ago when Robinson launcKcd his pro career 
by knocking out Joe Echeverria. This night he sat in his 
shirtsleeves in his small room at the Mayflower Hotel, mop- 
ping his brow and complaining about Washington's aw- 
ful heat. He said, “1 can’t tell you one thing about that 
boy we fight tomorrow. 1 don't know his record, his man- 
ager — I don’t even know how many ai ms he’s got." 

Can Sugar Ray Robinson win the title a sixth time? 

"Feeling he can win is SCK't of it fora fighter. you know? 
And Ray’s convinced the champ can’t beat him." 

Maybe so. But the record book says Joey Giardello /ms 
beaten him. 

Gainford nodded. "Sure." he said. "Ray lost to Giar- 
dello. But for the first time in his life Ray went in the ring 
t/iioking he’d lose. And maybe that was my fault. I told 
him not to take the match. But after it was over Ray said. 
‘Hey. that guy can’t beat me! I go six rounds waiting for 
him to drop something on me. Time I woke up I could 
take him ouia there, it was too late.’ " 

If and w hen the bell tolls again for Sugar Ray. how docs 
he take the champion outa there? 

"By wanting to. By thinking he can. By keeping mentally 
ready and in good physical shape. These fights I’m getting 
Ray -they help keep him ready." 

Of late, it was pointed out. they also help keep him in 
the losers’ column. 

George Gainford waved a huge paw-, as if to slap down 
an irritating gnat. "Aw. Ray dropped a couple. That Har- 
rington in Honolulu bangs Ray’s head with his head in the 
sixth. Ray’s no bleeder, but an artery breaks. Only way I 
can stop it is by using a solution that— well, one drop in 
the man’s eyes and he’s blind. Hell, we don't need to win 
bad enough to go W/W. Last four rounds my man sees so 
much blood he thinks the Red Cross is pumping it. But he 
goes into the 10th ahead — then the blood got him." 

The way Gainford tells it, blood got in the way dow n in 
Mexico, too— Mexican blood in the veins of jingoisl judges. 
"Ray beats this Memo Ayon person down in Tijuana like 
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the United States whipped ol' Hitler. Even the Mexican 
newspapers say we win eight rounds." (The less generous 
judges said Robinson won only four.) Gainford is trying 
hard. Uncomfortably, one realizes this is the first lime he 
has heard a person dredge up alibis for Robinson. 

Though Giardcllo expressed doubts about Sugar Ray’s 
worth as a challenger (‘‘he’s on a losing streak and is not 
rated among the contenders’’). Gainford, like Robinson, 
still had hopes on this night. “Figure it out." he said. 
“Giardcllo fights anybody else, he’s scuffling to pick up 
thirty, forty thousand dollars. He fights Ray, he's .cot to 
make a hundred thou — and don’t expect to have a tough 
time of it." (Giardcllo figured it out a little differently later. 
He signed to fight Dick Tiger on October 21.) 

O utside, in the muggy afternoon just turning to dusk. 

a ragged band of conventioneers stood on the sidc- 
w’alkhoo-haw ing. Somewhere inside Robinson slept. He had 

epont iKic boToro th« Itgbt vioiting i.-Yion 

hospitals and a children's home. Twice he had called New 
York to check on his mother. Assured she was doing tine, 
he had eaten a broiled steak, green salad and iced tea before 
retiring early. Robinson’s telephone calls went to Gainford, 
a querulous sentry all evening turning away newsmen, 
strange voices who claimed old vies with Robinson and 
the frankly curious. 

“Naw,’’ he said into the telephone, “no way you can see 
him tonight. Her, cither. Them people’s asleep. Ray’s tired. 
Maybe tomorrow. . . 

He hung up. shaking his head. “1 spend half my time on 
that thing." he said. “But it proves people don’t forget 
what Ray’s been. They still want to see him, talk to him — 
just reach out and touch him. 

“He’s lost some leg — speed— stamina. Even some punch. 
No use kidding ourselves. He’s lost some of all of it. But he 
won’t gel hurt in the ring, because I’m pretty choosy about 
who 1 put Ray in there with. 1 match him with what he’s 
equal to today, not what he could have handled a few 
years ago. This boy Walcott — why. 10 years ago the com- 
mission wouldn't have permitted the match. Ray would 
have beat him on his lunch hour." Gainford grinned: “I 
don’t know much about Kid Walcott. But I know he can’t 
hurl Ray Robinson." 

Rocky Randcll couldn’t hurt Ray Robinson cither. A few 
months before, in Norfolk. Randcll swooned quickly in 
Sugar’s presence, so fast, in fact, that when Weaver, who 
made that match, offered to give Randcll another shot at 
Robinson in Washington. D.C. the boxing commission re- 
fused to license the bout. 

“We figure to fight the champ in September." Gainford 
went on. “Whether we get him or not — I’m gonna give you 
a little scoop— this is Ray’s last year in the ring. He wins 
the title, fine — he goes out on top. He loses it, or don't gel 
a shot at it — well. Ray’s gonna put a show troupe together 
and tour the Orient and Europe. Those cats crti:y about 


Ray. So, either way, we fight this kid tomorrow and then 
we tunc up maybe three, four more times before Giardcllo. 
And that’s all, brother. Thai’s all." 

The refrain was familiar; just one more, and tlicn one too 
many and an obscure end. Would Ray Robinson spend his 
last days grubbing nickels? 

“Shoot, man! You better wish you had wnie of what 
Ray’s got. After we fight Basilic in '57 the government holds 
up S352. 140 for back taxes. Two months ago we finally win 
a court decision. Ray's gonna get a lot of long green back 
with compounded interest and all that jazz. And he’s got 
show-bi/. money coming down the road. He's also gonna 
invest in closed-circuit television light promotions. Man, 
that’s where the bread is today — capital gains and every- 
thing." 

Fight day brought a slow', weeping rain. Robinson stayed 
in bed while Gainford battled with the telephone. One man 
invited the former champion to visit a nightclub in which 
he owned, expected to own or only dreamed of owning a 

mlnorit, 

“You offering him money?" Gainford asked. 

Well, not exactly . . . 

“Don’t do us no favors." Gainford said, hanging up. 

Another man volunteered to permit Robinson to loan 
him S300 to finance his son’s hernia operation. Sugar Ray 
snored on, blissfully unaware of the twin opportunities. 

At 10:40 a. m., barefoot and in a white robe. Robinson 
sat down to a breakfast of steak, dry toast and hot tea. 
Millie Bruce, w ho had lunched the previous day on Capitol 
Hill with old friend Pegga Hawkins, wife of a California 
Congressman, gave him a report on lier sightseeing expedi- 
tion. She regretted not having visited John F. Kennedy’s 
grave on this first Washington trip. Sugar Ray listened, chew- 
ing methodically. "We’ll be back. Gump." he consoled her. 

F-inishing breakfast. Robinson thumbed through a deck 
of cards while giving stock answers to reporters w ho had 
come in. How docs it feel to be 45? “I hadn’t thought about 
it until you asked me." (He had given the same anssver a 
week earlier on TV.) Did he think he still had enough stuff 
to win the championship? '“t'es. I truly do, If I didn’t 1 
would quit." Somebody commented on an expensively wo- 
ven linen coat he had worn the previous day. It was "a little 
somethin’ I had made up on the Riviera." Once, talking of 
his loss to Ayon in Mexico, he pcriniltcd himself an opicn 
grin; “!n Tijuana you got to read the last rites over ’em to 
win.” Then he went back into his shell. He appeared relieved 
when time came to e.xcuse himself to dress for the weigh-in. 

Shortly before noon three men got out of a taxi and scut- 
tled under the marquee of the Washington Coliseum to 
avoid the rain. One of them was Young Joe Walcott, who 
did not carry about him the fine flush of youth. With a 
ducktail haircut, dark glasses, padded-shoulder sports coat 
and tight, black pants. Young Joe might have been an aging 
rock ’n’ roll singer. He chewed on a toothpick, turning his 
lumpy face up to sneak a look at the blue-leiter marquee. If 
he expected to .see his name he was disappointed, ionight, 
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it read, giving him no hint of fame, sug- 
ar RAY ROBINSON. HOLLY MIMS tN CO- 
FEATURE. 

Walcott’s advisers, a fat man in a 
gold coal and a fatter one whose suit 
looked fresh from an ashcan. trooped 
into the ofTice to inquire about the 
weigh-in. A myopic lady in a print dress 
knew nothing. At the arena’s main gale 
a lone ticket attendant told them to go 
around to the siage door at the rear of 
the building. They w'alked rapidly 
through the rain, the man in the gold 
coat holding a protective newspaper 
over his head. Rain dripped down 
Young Joe’s seamed face, but he did 
not mind. Just one more indignity to 
bear in a life of cheeseburgers and long 
bus rides. After much door-banging a 
crotchety old man with a red face ap- 
peared to disclaim knowledge of any 
fight, whereupon ho slammed the door. 
The trio made the long trek back to the 
from of the arena. Young Joe volunteer- 
ing his only spontaneous remark of the 
day: “Man. I’m gonna walk all my 
weight off.” 

This time the entourage was admitted, 
after more contusion, to a gloomy, bat- 
tleship-gray room in the depths of the 
C oliseum. A young, officious man took 
WalcoU's pulse, poked him in the ribs 
and asked an embarrassing question: 
"The papers say you have a 6-10-2 rec- 
ord. That right?’’ 

The pugilist looked uncertainly at his 
two handlers. The gold coat shrugged in 
the manner of a lawyer whose client is 
caught with hot goods. With a laconic 
“uh-huh" Walcott pleaded guilty. He 
was guided into an adjoining room to be 
fingerprinted. 1 hey are not very trusting 
in Washington. Half a do/cn prelim 
fighters were going through the same 
ritual. None of them bothered to look 
up at Walcott. 

Sugar Ray arrived a good half hour 
late. He walked in easily, wearing dark 
slacks and a paisley-print sport shin, 
his eyes harboring the cloudy look of a 
man just aroused from deep slumber. 
Gainford bellied a path through 40- 
odd gawkers clogging up the narrow 
hall. Everybody hi-Sugared and howdy- 
Rayed as Robinson sidestepped an old- 
fashioned set of scales on rollers, 
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shucked his shin and dropped onto a 
straight-back chair. 

Young Walcott either fell or was 
pushed from the fingerprint room. Little 
rivers of sweat ran down his body, and 
you wondered if maybe the fingerprint 
expert had overexercised his thumbs. He 
seemed uncertain whether he should 
speak to Robinson or ignore him, as 
Sugar was ignoring him. Young Walcott 
weighed 156 but looked smaller. When 
the ex-champ mounted the scales — in 
shorts, undershirt and sneakers— there 
was a moment of consternation. Sugar 
Ray muttered under his breath, stripped 
to the skin and still came in 10 ounces 
over the 160-pound limit. More mum- 
bles. Gainford said. “Lemmc sec, Ray.” 
His thumb performed a certain magic 
on the scales. “'Hunnert and sixty on 
the nose,” he proclaimed. Nobody dis- 
puted him. 

Standing at ringside in the empty are- 
na, Ed Weaver said, “This is my first 
promotion here, but I've promoted five 
cards down in Virginia. Tell you any- 
thing you want to know." 

All right, what was he guaranteeing 
Robinson tor the ngntv 

Weaver's eyes flicked around the emp- 
ty seats. “Around five thousand. If I 
take in 10 I can break even. No way to 
know on a fight like this. But all I want 
to do is bring good, clean boxing at- 
tractions to Washington. I think the 
game's worth saving. Good, clean, hon- 
est cards will bring the public back in 
droves.” 

Why didn't this good, clean, honest 
card match Holly Mims against Robin- 
son? 

"Off the record?" Weaver asked. 

No. 

Weaver hesitated. “Come on. pal. 
Don’t put me on the spot.'’ 

It was suggested that Gainford didn't 
want Mims for his aging tiger. 

“Don’t quote me saying that,” Wea- 
ver protested. “All I know is Sugar Ray 
Robinson has been a real gentleman. 
He's done everything he said he would 
do.” 

Had Gainford picked Young Joe Wal- 
cott for Sugar Ray? 

“No. I did.” 

How young was Young Joe? 


“Uh — 26. 27, maybe.” A young man 
assisting Weaver said, “Twenty-nine. 
He’s 29.” The promoter glared at his 
buddy. 

What was Walcott’s won-lost record? 

Weaver hesitated before he said, 
“Eight wins, 10 losses, one draw.’' Then 
he made West Point mathematics sus- 
pect for all time, adding. “Walcott's 
batting .500.” 

Walcott, he was told, had admitted to 
a 6-10-2 record and to being 30. The 
promoter looked abashed. “Well.” he 
said, “you can’t ever tell what one of 
these young punks will do in that ring. 
It just takes one punch . . ." 

They hadn't been in action two min- 
utes before you knew Walcott did not 
have the one punch. Sugar Ray could 
have beaten him in snowshoes. 

The surprisingly good crowd— nearly 
4.000 paying from S2 to S7 per seat — 
had rocked the arena when Robinson 
appeared 15 minutes late following 
Mims's easy win over a half-bald Balti- 
more fireman. Robinson, bobbing and 
dancing in the white robe with “Sugar 
Ray” etched on it in apricot hues, ig- 
nored the cheers. By contrast. Walcott 
had paused on the ring apron to stare in 
disbelief at a tiny knot of fans applaud- 
ing him. His next act was to misstep into 
the rosin box, turning it over. 

At the bell Walcott seemed confused. 
Before he could get himself untracked 
Sugar Ray had hammered several quick 
lefts on his nose. Robinson rocked Wal- 
cott with a right uppercut and a moment 
later nailed him with a straight right 
that had Young Joe retreating. Robin- 
son returned to his corner untouched by 
human hands. 

In the second and third rounds Rob- 
inson jabbed and followed through, just 
as his mother had told him to do. The 
crowd applauded Robinson’s showman- 
ship, and it was easy to feel you were 
watching the Sugar Ray of old. 

Round four brought Walcott a pain- 
ful lesson in the art of infighting. Sugar's 
hands worked at his opponent’s torso 
and under the chin. At ringside, in a 
white sequined dress, Millie Bruce came 
out of her chair, yelling: “Come on, 
baby. Come on, love.” When Robin- 
son paused to puli up his trunks Young 
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Joe thouglu he saw his chance. I Ic tried 
a long, looping right and immediately 
got tangled in his own shoelaces. Fx- 
posed. vulnerable, he struggled franti- 
cally for balance. Sugar Ray feinted a 
punch that could have sent everybody 
home to early supper, but he did not 
throw it. He dropped his arms, laughed 
aloud and tugged again at his shorts. 

It was more of the same in the fifth. 
Robinson boxed Walcott off-balance 
three times and reprieved him three 
limes. Once, when Walcott moved for- 
ward. Robinson chortled aloud, em- 
braced him in the middle of the ring, 
then wheeled and mashed poor Wal- 
cott's sore nose w iih a stinging left. 

But maybe Sugar hadn't been all that 
sweet. The exertion was taking some- 
thing out of him. Suddenly, between tlic 
fifth and sixth rounds, he looked old. 

At first the crowd thought he was rest- 
ing for the linal big push. There were 
cries of "O.K., Ray, now's the time." 
"Put 'im away. Sugar Boy." But the old 
combination one-two-three now mis- 
fired. So did some long right hands. 
Punches that earlier rocked against 
d oling Joe’s chin now slipped harmlessly 
over his shoulders. Fanning herself with 
a copy of the ofTicial program. Millie 
Bruce grimaced. 

It was hot under the ring lights. Sugar 
Ray grasped through the seventh, sweat- 
ing buckets. Walcott hit him in the 
face a number of times, his first meaning- 
ful blows of the fight. I n the eighth he did 
it again, and now Young Joe was look- 
ing lough. Robinson wasn't grinning 
anymore. There were scattered boos at 
the bell. 

In the ninth Walcott pounded Robin- 
son in the body, and though Sugar had 
choppicd home a few blows of his own 
they lacked power. When the two pawed 
and clutched a moment later in the cen- 
ter of the ring a voice from the S2 scats 
yelled, "Waltz me around again. Sugar." 
and loo many people laughed. 

Many in the crowd were already head- 
ing for the exits before the end of the 
lOih. in which nothing happened except 
that Young Joe sent in a few more futile 
body blows. At the linish there was a 
roll of boos. In Robinson's corner, 
awaiting the decision, Gainford re- 
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prouchfully eyed the crowd. Sugar Ray. 
tarnished but the obvious winner, ac- 
cepted the victory calmly. All three 
judges favored him heavily. But the 
cheers were mostly for Walcott as he 
swaggered from the ring, proud, appar- 
ently. that he had not been knocked out. 

Sucking a soft-drink bottle in his 
dressing room. Robinson thanked the 
w l iters who came by to sec him, The old 
conceit, the old lip. the old arrogance 
were there, if his rcilexes and the punch 
were not. No. he hadn't been hurt — 
but that boy was lougli, no doubt 
about it. No. the heal hadn't bothered 
him too much. Nti. be hadn't really been 
looking for a kiu>ckoul. He would be 
sharper for Giardcllo if he went the dis- 
tance a few more limes. Nobody was 
counting, but Robinson had gone the 
distance three of his last four times out. 

Gainford was saying. "1 lof Ray aft- 
er the third it was loo hot up there to 
go for a KO. I tof him box easy ." 

Somebody questioned Gainford's log- 
ic. How was it better to pant through 10 
rounds than end it caily'? 

Gainford looked pained. "Aw, man." 
He walked away . 

Promoter Weaver bobbed around, 
tlushcd in the face, talking of getting 
Giardcllo in the same ring come Sep- 
tember. Ho had made S.I.WKX No telling 
what a title light would do. 

Soft-voiced. Robinson chased the 
dream, "rd like it here in Washington. 
Outdoors in that big ball park, maybe. 
It ain't too cold herein September, is it'.’" 

Gainford was ecstatic over young Her- 
bie Lee. an AAU champion on the card, 
who had just made his pro debut with a 
three-knockdown TKO. "1 Ic's got good 
moves. And he's still in high school. The 
right man handling that boy — shu. he 
could go all tlic way! He could be an- 
other . . 

The newsmen rushed olT to meet their 
deadlines. The last curious fans faded 
away in the halls, llousclights dimmed 
over the empty arena. Gainford gathered 
up Robinson’s light paraphernalia, me- 
thodically stuffing a small bag. 

From the shower, standing under a 
Sling of spray. Sugar Ray called, "Hey, 
George! What was that cat's name I 
fought tonight?" end 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 


by MARK MULVOY 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

stisMSoiA's (4-?> amu/ing superiority 
over Nc%s York. Wiishmglon and Hoston is 
the prime reason why the Twins arc winning 
ihc American League pennant. After tak- 
ing three of four from the Yankees last 
week to win the season’s senes 13 5. the 
Twins held a 37 8 edge (plus 2‘J) over those 
three second-division teams. Chicago, 
meanwhile, was only .3] |7 (plus 14), De- 
troit was 2A !(} (plus (d). Cleseland 26 17 
(plus y) and BaltinU'ie was 2K 22 (plus 6) 
against the same cluhs. Incidentally, the 
last time New York lost as many as 1.3 
games to one team was |y5y. the last year 
they lost the pennant. The Twins contiiuie 
to win despite the loss of Outlicldei Tony 
Oliva, who sulTcred a bruised knuckle and 
joined Harmon Killebiew and Pitcher Ca- 
milo Pascual on the lengthy Minnesota in- 
jury list. Before he was hurt Oliva hit a two- 
out double in Ihc bottom of the ninth to tic 
a game that Jerry Kindall (batting .IW at 
the time) won with a broken-hat single the 
nest inning. .1 im Grant, replacing Ihiscual as 
Minncsoia’stop pitcher. shutout the Indians 
on two hits and also drove in four runs 
while winning his I7ih game— tops in the 
league. Nevertheless, Manager Sam Mele, 
always more reserved than his lociuacioiis 
contemporaries, refused to make any pre- 
dictions. Hut then no other manager did 
either. cuic'Ata) (5 4), which had won Id 
straight, lost three of four to iivi iimoki 
(3-4), which, in turn, lost three straight and 
the season’s series to the Senators. lypical- 
ly, the White .Sox, with Pete Ward going 
I for 26 for the week, were held to only one 
run four times. The Orioles found one bright 
spot; Pilcher .Milt Pappas won for the lirsl 
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lime 111 live weeks. Manager Charlie nressen 
ivv icwcd i>i T ROM’s (2-5) situation precisely, 
admitting, "We are lousy." \S'illie Horton 
lost one game when he dropped a lly ball. 
Ray Oy ler fell down between third and home 
in another and was out trying to score a ly- 
ing run. Base runners were picked off. and 
pitchers failed to back up home plate, ci tv r- 
i vM) (4 3) rookie Pilcher Steve Hargan. 
brought up four weeks ago. beat the .Angels 
and the Tw ins. Cat/ish Hunicf. John ()’Don- 
oghuc and Rollie Sheldon all pitched shiil- 
oiil victories for kvssvs niv (5-2). with 
Sheldon three-hilling his former s)v\ surk 
i2 5) teammates. Albie Pe.iison, lighting 
now for a job nevi sc.ison. weiU 12 for 25 
to boost IDS vNi.iiis (4 3). "I know the 
Angels li.ive .i lot of good kid oiiiliclders.” 
said Pearson, "but I’d rather have them 
watch me for .mother year." iidsidn’s i4 5) 
Rico PelriK'clIi. a rookie shortstop hilling 
.355 against lel’i-h.mdcis but only .I'M 
against right-handers, had four homers in 
llirec g.iines. live for the week, and a 12- 
gamo hilling streak. Red Sov Pitcher Den- 
nis Bennett reneged, at least temporarily, on 
his promise ofeh.impagne for the press after 
he won his lirsi complete game. "M.ivbe I 
slUHild serve them vinegar. ” said Beimell. 
Jim k ing. ihe last of the cvpaiision originals 
play mg for vv vsmisi.ion (4 3). beat the Ori- 
oles on his 33rd birthday with a single in (he 
mih. (hen beat them the next day with a 
pmch-hil. two-run single in the ninth. 

SUndmis Minn S3 49 Chi 76 S$. Cl«v 
57 D»l 72 58 8»ll 70 57 NY65 66. 

1.A60-7I Wavh5S-73 Bn49 B3. KC 46.82 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

I'l I isiu Kc.ii (6-1 ) was the only team to play 
like a peim.int conieiuler Iasi week. ^\ hile 
the other lirst-div ision cluhs lUuindeied. the 
Pirates hit .314 as a team, look four straight 
fiom the Giants, then two of three from the 
.Astros, and suddenly they were in lifth place 
— only 41/2 games behind the Dodgers. Gene 
.Alley. Bill Ma/eroskiand Roberto Clemente 
each had four hits in one game. I railing') 3 
in the ninth inning one night, the Pirates 
scored six runs to tic the game and won it 
in iho llih on .Andre Rodgers’ single. Al- 
though svN iit.vs.fi.s('<> (2 5) slumped after 
losing Juan Mariehal for eight days. Willie 
Mays hud a momentous week. He hit his 
I7ih homer m August, a National League 
record for homers in one month, and became 
the lirsl National Leaguer to hit 40 home 
runs in one season six times. Willie also 
passed Lou (iehiig with his 4‘)4ih career 
home run and trailed only Mel Oil (511), 
1 ed \\ illiams (521 ). Jimmy F-'o.xx (534) and 
Babe Ruth (714). "I think I’ll pass Koxx, 


hut I’ll never catch up with the Babe." said 
Mays. Playing before 299.145 for seven 
dales, stvv xokis >4 3) surprised by taking 
three of four from the Dodgers. Tug Me- 
Graw, a lirst-year player, beat Sandy Kou- 
fax, and said: "I wasn't scared facing him 
because my faihcralways told me I'd be an- 
other Koufax-’’ Asked about a pitch he 
threw to one Dodger. McCiraw answered. 
"I’m no expert - 1 c.inT explain all that stulT.’’ 
UDi .SKi.s (4-2) won (WO games over I'Kii v- 
nupuu (I 5) in the ninth inning, another 
in the eigliih. ‘’The players are ashamed of 
themselves." said Gene Maueh. the Phillies 
manager, "and I haven’t been bringing in the 
light man from the bullpen." The Phillies 
ended their five-game losing streak by blast- 
ing I os \\(,i 1 IS (3 4> with 1 5 hits, The night 
before, against nemesis ChnsShorl. whohad 
live wins over them this year, the Dodgers 
pullevi two double .steals and scored seven 
runs in the first inning. MiiwMkii (I ft) 
Manager Bobby Biagan said. "The season 
should be reduced from 162 games to 140 
or less," after the Hiavcs lost six straight, ail 
to home runs. Homers by Tommy Harper, 
pinch-hittcr Tony Pere/ (both with two out 
in the ninth) and Deron Johnson beat the 
Braves fort lxciNNAil 14-3). Then Billy Wil- 
liams of ciiicvi.o (4-3) twice beat them with 
homers, one a grand slam. Manager Red 
Schoeiulicnsi of .si. iotas (5-2) was cjccled 
Tor the tirst time in his 21-year major league 
career. Third Ba>cman Ken Boyer, last year’s 
M\'P. said he hoped club ollicials would not 
make too many drastic olT-scason changes 
bec.iusc "we’re a gviod team." 


Stjnu'inss LA 75 57 $F7I 56 Cm 72 57 
Mil 71 58 ('ll! 71 67 Phil 67 $7 Stl 
65 67. Chi 6J 71. Hou 55 75. NY 43 88 


PLAYER OP THE WEEK 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASEBALL A twO'fun homcr over ihe ccnier-field 
Icnee b> S-loo( I0>inch. IHI-pound 0;ik Miviek in 
iliv fuurtli innine of ihe linal game of the I.utlc 
League World Sencsi m WiLliamvpori, Pa, gave 
WINDSOR LOCKS, Conn, a 3-1 victory over 
Sioncy Creek, Oni- Canada. 


boatino-JEaN PIERRE ROOGO of Geneva, 
Swil/crland. retained the International Moth elavr 
world championship in waters oft Cape May. N.J.; 
DONALD BEVER of Vermilion, Ohio broke a lie 
with a first on the final Jay lo win the International 
Star class world title; TOM ALLLN of bggerisville, 
N.V.. the world Lightning champion, took his 
fourth North American title, m Bay Head. N.J.; 
and I REI MAN CHASE of the Hmgham (Mass.) 
Yacht Club became the IHth International 310 class 
national champion at Marblehead. Mass. 


Despite only one firsi place in nine races for O.K. 
Dinghies, COLIN PARK of Vancouver. B.C. look 
Ihe O'Day Cup for the North American Single* 
Handed championship on Scaiile’s Lake W'ashing- 
lon. Park's 109V4*poinl lotaJ edged runner-up Ran- 
dall Swan of Charlesion, S.C. by points. 


BOXiNO LULS RODRIGUEZ of Miami won his 
second match this year over third-ranked middle* 
weight Rubm (Hurricane) Carter — a unanimous 
lO-ruund decision at Olympic Auditorium m Los 
Angeles. 


dOLF — AL GFIBERGER. who went into the linal 
round of ihe SI(X),(JOO Aircncan Golf Classic m 
Akron with a hve-slrokc lead, Knished four strokes 
ahead of runner-up Arnold Palmer with an even 
par 2110. The victory, worth S20,000 to Gcibcrgcr, 
wav his first m a major louinameni and his hrst of 


JLAS ASIILLV of Colorado Springs. Colo, look 
a I -up lead on the first nme, fell three down at 
the Idth hole but never lost a hole after that as she 
beat ihrce-lime champion Anne Quasi Welts. S and 
4. in their scheduled 36-hole linal mulch for the U.S. 
Women's Amateur Golf Championship in Denver, 


JACK BARKI.L of Sydney. Australia became the 
lirsi foreign gollcr ever to win the W'orld .Senior 
Tournament when he sank a 54-loot chip shot on 
the IHlh hole of Ihe Broadmoor club course m 
Colorado Springs, Colo, to beat Adrian f-rcnch of 
Los Angeles. 


HARNESS RACING — I wo-ycar-olds GOVERNOR 
ARMBRO tS.L60) and BONUS BO^ (S8.20) won 
their divisions of the E. Roland llarnman Trot at 
Yonkers Raceway easily . ihcGovcrnor by 2^i lengths 
over Mr. Sparkle, and Bonus Buy by 3>4 lengths 


HORSE RACING— Ogden Phipps's BUCKI’ASSER 
($2.60). Braulio Baera up. closed out the Saratoga 
meeting w iih a victory in the SI 10.175, 6>4 -furlong 
Hopeful Stakes by 2'A lengths over his siablemaic. 
Impressive (page 54t. 

Pfcakncss winner TOM ROLEb <S2-60). ridden by 
Bill Shoemaker, look the SI07.S00 Arlington Clas- 
sic at Arlington Park by a neck over runner-up Roy- 
al Gunner. 

Arthur B. (Bull) Hancock's 2-year-oId full sister of 
Ridan. MOCCASIN (S2.60). ran the six-lurlong. 
576.350 Spinaway at S.iraioga m 1:11, defeating 
runner-up Swift Lady by 3Vi lengths. 


MOOERN PENTATHLON Rlllgcrs Student Paul 
P bSIH^. a Hungarian now living in New Bruns- 
wick. S.J., won the 1^65 national championship at 
Eon Sum Houston. San Antonio, with a total of 
5,072 points He took lirsiv in fencing and pistol 
shooting and was I llh m running, eighth in swim- 
ming and fourth in horscba:k riding. 


ROWING Though the Vesper Boat Club managed to 
dcical Germany 's RAT ZEBU RG ROWING CLUB 
in a prelimmarv heat, the Germans look the linal of 
the buropean championship for eights, finishing sis 
feet in front of the second-place Russians, and leav- 
ing the Americans a half length behind in third, 
harely ahead of a fast-closing Y ugoslav lan Nal lonal 
Crew. Gcriiiany'sJOCHEN MtlSSNLR scored the 
biggest upvcl of the day when he won the single 
sculls by a hefty margin over Russia's Anatoli 


SHOOTING — A Pfc. fr 
Command title lean' 
an M-14. won the t 
Trophy Match in i 


m the U.S. Armv Pacific Area 
LOUIS E. Bbril INC. using 
erall prire of the President's 
le National Rifie and Pistol 


Championships with a match record of I50-I7V on 
the Camp Perry, Ohio range. The high civilian 
award went lo VIC TOR L. ANDLR.SON of Yellow 
Springs. Ohio, who shot 150-02V. while Army 2nd 
Lieut. MARGARET THOMPSON of Eon Bcn- 
ning, Cia., took the women's irophv with I47-CW\'. 
I icul. DAVID H. MEREDITH, also of I on Ben- 
iiing. was high scorer m the individual higli-puwer 
rifle phase of the matches wiih a 769-7y\. 

HIRA.M llRADLbY', a 28-ycar-old scli.volicachcr 
from Greenville, Ohio, who has been shooting only 
iwo years, won the overall trophy at the Grand 
American irapshool in Vandalia, Ohio when he 
broke 959 of 1,0(K) targets during vis days ol cvems. 
The Grand American handicap and the junior crown 
went to DAN PAUTLER of Aldcn. N.Y.. who 
broke 99 of 100 urgcisai 20 yards, and BUtl'ORD 
BAlI FY' of Big Springs, Neb- repealed as all- 
round champion with 387 ol 400 m the maior events. 


SWIMMING— Two more world records were set by 
U.S. girl swimmers, this time in an eshibitinn meet 
in Monic Carlo. Monaco, MARTHA RANDALL 
of VSayne, Pa. broke her own 400-mcier freestyle 
mark by 1.2 with a 4:38 clocking, .md a 200-nKtcr 
freestyle relay Icam consisting of POKbY' WAT- 
SON. CATHY ITRCiUSON. .Mf.S'S RANDALL 
and TERRI SI ICKLbS lowered the world mark by 
3.1 seconds to I :S5. 


TENNIS ROY EMERSON finished oR his Austra- 
lian Oasis Cup icammaic. Trcd -Stolle, in iust 66 
minutes - -6-3. 6-4, 6-3— to "in the 84ih Newport 
Casino Cup m Newport. R.l. 

TRACK G FiELO At an international meet m Had- 
singborg. -Sweden. KIPC'HOGE KEINO of Kenya 
lowered Siegfried Herrmann's world record lor 
3.000 meters by 6-5 seconds to 7:39.5. Three weeks 
earlier Herrmann, an Last German, had broken 
Michcl Ja/y's world mark by three seconds. 

hosts of this 35-nalion biannual event in Budapest 
captured 16 gold medals, while ihe U.S.. reprcscnlcd 
ollicially for Ihe first time by a team of 40 athletes 
participating in five of the eight competitions, look 
14 l/iaec 20). The Russian team, 220 strong. IsTi 
with 13 golds. 27 silvers and 14 bronzes. Nine of I he 
Americans' gold medals were earned in svvimmmg 
and diving, three in track and liclJ. one in basket- 
ball and one m tennis. 

MILEPOSTS —.SIGNED. By Boston Celiac dcfcnsisc 
Star BILL RUSSELL, a (hrcc-ycar contract that re- 
portedly lops Will Chamberlain's estimated SI 10.- 
000 annual salary by SI a year, 

RbTlRLD: CASEY STENGEL. 75. as manager of 
Ihe New York Mets. to become vice-president of the 
Mets'wesi coast operation at the end of the season. 
Stengel's retirement ends an active hasehall career 
that began in Kankakee, III. in 1910. 

OILD: JOHNNY HAYES, 79. maraihon gold 
medal winner m the 1908 London Olympics, after a 
long illness m Lngicwood, N.J. At (he age of 21. 
"Lillie Johnny" approached the finish of the mara- 
thon just behind the famous Italian distance run- 
ner. Dorando Picin. A few yards away from victory, 
Piciri collapsed and had to be helped across the 
line. Hayes finished 30 seconds behind. After three 
hours of debate the judges disqualified Pictri, and 
Hayes became the second and last American Olym- 
pic marathon winner. 

DIED DAVID BLRNSTINE. 65. organizer and 
member of the I our Aces bridge le im that domi- 
nated championship cuiii|>c(ilion during the I930v. 
of lung cancer m Los Angeles. The group. Oswald 
J.tcoby. Howard Schenken, Michael Gotihcb and 
Uurnsline. won the Vanderbilt Trophy four limes, 
the Spingold Trophy three limes and m 1935 became 
unolhciai world champions when (he Aces dcTealcd 
the Ercnch (cam that held the European tide m o 
malch. pari oT which was held in Madison Square 
Garden. Burnsimc himself was 26 times a national 
champion and invented the strong arliticial two- 
club oivcning bid now practiced by espcris. 

DIED: PALL (Big Poison) WANLR. 62, one of 
Ihe finest hitters in bavchall history, m .Sarasota, 
ria. Waner. who spent the best part of his 20-ycar 
major league career with the Pilishurgh Pirates 
(1926-1940), led the N.iiional i.eague m bulling in 
1927 (.380). 1934 (.362) and 1936 (.373); hit Over 
.300 his first 12 years in the majors; scored over 100 
runs nine dificrent seasons; and wbs the league's 
MVP in 1927. In lus lilciimc Waner collected -Ll52 
hits, third best m NL history, and balled ,333, 


35-38 -J5''n G. 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



JIM GRIFFITH, 12, 
swam to a naiional age- 
group record 127.5) in 
the 50->ard buiterllv at 
Ihe Florida A.AL' cham- 
pionships in Rraiulon. 
Cniruh. a Kradeninn 
boy, also set new siaie 
freestyle marks ai 50 
and 100 yards and 50 
and 100 melers. plus the 
50-meier builerfly. 


SANDY SMAHA. a 

higli-<tchool cheerleader 
from Orono. Me., won 
the girls’ slalom water 
ski title in the North 

championships on Lake 
Placid. N-Y. The vic- 
tory. and her third in 
(he trick event, gave her 
second place in the over- 
all scoring. 


LOUIS STENOER. a 
hardware and appli- 
ance wholesaler from 
Charleston. S.C.. won 
the tivc-racc National 
Y-Flyer sailing cham- 
pionship in Charleston 
Harbor over 75 skippers 
from all pans of the 
country. Slender sailed 
his boat. Boiw\, to fin- 
ishes of l•4-6-l l-l. 


MIKE 8AVUS JR. beat 
the eight-time winner 
of the Auburn, N.Y'. dis- 
(nei golfchampionship 
Mike Hay us Sr., to lake 
his first title. Father and 
son were tied at 214 
after 54 holes, but Mike 
Jr. parred the first hole 
of the playoff, while 
his father thrcc-puiied 
for a bogey . 


TONY HABERER. 19. 
of M iilcshoe. Texas . was 
chosen top cowboy of 
the American Junior 
Rodeo Association for 
ihc second year ai the 
national rodeo finals in 
Odessa, Texas. He com- 
pcled in brone riding — 
for which he took first 
place — bull riding and 
steer wrestling. 


VINCENT YARDUM JR. 
captained the Van Nuys 
(Calif- ibackgamnion 
icam ihai won a seven- 
month-long tournament 
among seven southern 
California cities, and 
took the indiv idiial 
championship as well. 
He won 15 matches, lost 
live and averaged 4.38 
games won per set. 
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WITole the readers take over 


MARR-TYR 

Sirs; 

It is a darn shame that when a golfer such 
as Dave Marr wins the PGA Championship, 
one of the four major tournaments in the 
world, he is lucky to even get his name in 
your maga7ine. But Arnold Palmer can be 
the biggest flop in the tournament, not shoot 
even one round under par, and he gets a 
write-up like he just won the Grand Slam, 
with no less than five photos of himself 
(Diary of a Career in Turmoil, Aug. 23). 

Come on, now ! 

RoBtRT Curtis 

Middletown, Ohio 
Sirs: 

On Sunday. Aug. 1 5 I watched a very fine 
golfer play a very exciting round of golf to 
win the PGA Championship. His name is 
Dave Marr. and he is a talented, well-liked 
young man who has done a lot for golf. I 
am most happy I was able to see the tele- 
cast, for. since his victory, there has been 
little written about Dave Marr and his four 
ftn* rounds of goU — but there has beeu lots 
and lots written about why Arnold Palmer 
did not win the tournament! The hazards of 
being host pro at a tournament played on 
home-town grounds have been experienced 
by a lot of our pros, who somehow man- 
aged to overcome the distractions of visiting 
friends and go out and shoot respectable 
rounds — even win. 

AStTA Tiio-Mas 

Fort Worth 
Sirs: 

Palmer played dismally. Dave Marr beat 
the giants of the golf game. In addition, he 
has been serving as chairman of the PGA 
tournament committee, which was also time- 
consuming and did not allow enough time 
for proper practice. Marr played good, like 
a champion should. 

Jamis M. Kaufmann 

Norristown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I think it is time people of the pre.ss re- 
alized that Arnold Palmer is nearing the end 
of a career that was sparked by flashes of 
greatness. He certainly showed this at the 
PGA. Arnie is a great golfer, but why not 
cover the victor. Dave Marr'.’ 

RoBLRI W, GUNDtCK 

Bryam, Conn. 

• Foracloserlookat thenew PGA cham- 
pion, see page 50. — hD. 

Sirs: 

Your article was very good. Arnold Palm- 
er is just having an off year, .^bout this time 


next year no one will be saying he should 
retire from the pro tour; instead, everyone 
will again be referring to him as the king of 
golf. Last year everyone was writing off Ed- 
die Mathews, but now he is leading the 
Braves' surge for the pennant. Two years 
ago Lenny Moore had a disappointing sea- 
son, but last year he led the Baltimore 
Colts to the division title. Most great ath- 
letes have a troubled or off year, but they 
face up to it and come back. Arnold Palm- 
er will be no different. He is still the king of 
golf in my opinion and always will be the 
best golfer of the era. 

Mike Sprenoer 

Bloomington, Ind. 

HOT-AIR LEAGUE 

Sirs: 

Last year 1 was quite upset when I read an 
article in your magazine stating that Penn- 
sylvania high school football was better than 
Texas football (Beef, Bones ami Hershey 
Bars, Aug. 10, 1964). At the time of this 
game last year there was also a football 
coaching school going on in Texas, and the 
boys playing at the coaching school were 
not permitted to go to Pennsylvania. I'll 
admit that Texas did send a good team, but 
some players, such as Warren MeVea, were 
not there. As a result, Texas lost and really 
should not have been compared to Pennsyl- 
vania as it was, 

This year boys from fexas were permitted 
to play in both the coaching-school game 
and in the game against Pennsylvania ( Texas 
Teeners Strike Back. Aug. 23). As you say. 
Texas really whipped them good — and by a 
margin so large that no one can dispute me 
when I say that Texas plays the best football. 

John C. .Millfr 

Mission, Texas 
Sirs: 

After reading your article on this year’s 
Penn-Texas football game. I am inclined to 
say chat Pennsylvania football is still the 
best in the country. Sure, Pennsylvania lost 
the game, but the Big 33 didn't come up 
with an excuse like the Texans did last year. 

The western Pennsylvania region pro- 
duces some of the best football players in 
the country. The real test will come next 
year, so the Texans had better bring every- 
body they can get. 

Davio Marsico 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs; 

‘‘Which state, Texas or Pennsylvania, 
grows the best high school football players?" 
The answer is simple: Neither one. Ohio 
grows the best, and I have two pieces of evi- 
dence to back up my feelings, hem No. 1; 


Recall if you will the starting quarterbacks 
in the College All-Star game. Of the four 
possible starters two were former Ohio 
schoolboys. Roger Scaubuch and Bob Tim- 
bcrlakc. Item No. 2: This year's Rose Bowl 
game winner, Michigan, had a starting II 
that consisted mainly of Ohioans, including 
Jim Detwilcr, Timbcrlakc. Carl Ward and 
Rick Volk. If this isn't enough just check 
the growing list of pros who are former Ohio 
schoolboys. 

Dan Elsass 

Bowling Green, Ohio 
Sirs: 

Until 1 read your article on high school 
football I had always thought that there 
were 50 states in the Union. Now 1 find that 
there arc only two. Pennsylvania and Texas. 
Granted, fine football is played in these two 
states, but that does not rule out 48 others 
in the competition for best high school foot- 
ball honors. 

When the top 20 teams in the nation were 
ranked last winter, the top three were not 
from Pennsylvania or Texas, but from such 
places as Coral Gables, Fla.. Massillon, 
Ohio and Montclair. N.J. 

The next time Pennsylvania and Texas 
want to compete for the best football in the 
country, tell them to stop by some of the 
underpublicized stales in the Union and 
play such powerhouses as Canton and Mas- 
sillon in Ohio, Montclair, Clifton and Hast 
Orange in New Jersey or Coral Gables in 
Florida. We ll make them eat those apples 
and pecans, highly peppered with hot air. 

Chuck Arning 

Upper Montclair, N.J. 

NO FISHING 

Sirs: 

Having just read your article on (he long 
drought in the Northeast, particularly the 
Cuiskills, I couldn't help but note that those 
bonehcad conservation experts arc at it 
again (A Dry Silence in the Sortheast, 
Aug. 9). 

It has been my experience that grouse do 
not do well in droughts. Ask any grouse 
hunter. For one thing, the time when a farm- 
er cuts his hay has absolutely nothing to do 
with a grouse, and I doubt that many hunt- 
ers have ever seen a grouse in a hayficld. 
Grouse are found in thorn apples, shaded 
creek areas, etc. If these are lacking due to 
drought, then, alas, no birds. And this has 
been the case in several New York counties 
over the last three years. 

Again, contrary to the experts, there is 
a big difference between killing and fish- 
ing. Night-fishing spring holes in droughts 
kills more fish than anyone can imagine. We 
welched it happen on the East Branch of the 
conilHUfil 
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19TH HOLE roitliniini 
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Delaware in ihc late '40^ when calehes of 50 
or 70 fish were not uncommon, and game 
wardens were as scarce as fangs on a tad- 
p<Yle. Regardless of what the experts say. the 
Delaware nexcr realls recoxcred. If the con- 
servationists were smart, they would close 
their streams as well as tlieir woods until the 
drought is over. 

Bv Killam 

Jackson Mole. Wyo. 

BEWARE THE GREEN 

Sirs 

After reficciing on your story on Jet Pres- 
ident Sonny S\erbhn .ind his 4 ucst for suc- 
cess Sontt} and ft is Stars, July IV). 

I have conic to the conclusion that, Namath 
and Hiiartc notwithstanding. Mr. Wcrbliti 
had belter get with it and turn in those green 
jerseys if he wants the Jets to win big. So the 
Philadelphia l-.agles wear green and they win 
once in awhile. And maybe Notre Dame 
(true colors: blue and gold) is the exception 
— but with a very tarnished image until last 
year. Michigan Stale (green and white) had 
a few good years, and Green Bay licks the 
jinx by wearing more gold than green. But 
really, now. when did grccn-clad Baylor, 
Colorado State. Dartmouth. ManhalUin, 
Miami (Pla.), Ohio University. Tulanc. Ver- 
mont. Wagner or William & Mary exermake 
big headlines? Take a tip from a superstitious 
Jet fan. In football green is for grass. 

OtOROL Pai mi k 

Port Washington, N.Y. 

MATCHLESS 

Sirs: 

You published a letter from the Natixe 
Diver fan club (IVrtt Noli, Aug. 2.1), and 1 
think you should publish this. The challenge 
by Native Diver’s owner for a match race be- 
tween Kelsx* and the Diver is ridiculous for 
two reasons. The first is that Kelso xxould 
break Native lyivcr’s heart. The second is 
that if Native Diver wants to get beaten that 
badly he need only come F-ast and run in the 
Aqueduct. Woodward or Jockey Club Gold 
Cup. Kelso will be there. 

Bxrry Llovd 

Bridgeton, N.J. 

BUMPER CROP 

Sirs: 

We who arc connected with Haystack Ski 
Area in Wilmington, Vt. were surprised and 
disappointed to read that Taos Ski Valley is 
calling its beginners' slope "Kanny Hill" 
(SCORLCARI), July 12). 

Even though we know that ‘■imitation is 
the sincerest form of flattery," we xxould like 
very much for y our readers to know not only 
that Haystack originated the beginners' 
slope name, but that Haystack's Fanny Hill 
has been in operation for a full season. 

Cli MtvriM Miciii L 

Boston 
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It takes Gilbey’s famous 
frosty bottle to pour 
a summer drink this wintry 



If the famous frosty bottle makes your taste buds 
tingle, wait till you sip the gin. Gilbey’s London Dry 
was born in England in 1872, the unique creation 
of brothers Walter and Alfred Gilbcy. Gin with 
a dry, subtle, balanced taste such as the world 


had never known before. (Or since.) Gilbey’s is 
still made to the secret family recipe.Why 




